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The Committee of the London Congregational Chapel- 
Building Society have much plea ure in announcing that the 
FIRST of the TWELVE CHAPELS for which Mr. SAMUEL 
MORLEY has engaged to Contribute One-third the Cost of 
Erection, will be 

OPENED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
on TurspDAY Eventnc, November 8th, when the Rev. G. 
SMITH, D.D., of Trinity Congregational Church, Poplar, will 
Preach. Service to commence at Half-past Six o’cloek. 


()PENING of POWNALL-ROAD CHAPEL, 


On the following Sunpay. November 13th, the Rev. W. 
MARSHALL, of Cambriige Heath Chapel, will Preach in the 
Morning: and the Rev. J. II. WILSON, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Congregational Association, in the Evening. Service to 
commence in the Morning at Eleven, and in the Evening at 
Half. past Six o'clock. 

Collection after each Servi-e. 


The entire cost of the Chapel and adjoining School-room is 
about 1,500. Sites for ocher Chapels are already secured. 
The Committee earnestly appeal for general sympathy and co- 

in this noble enterprise for promoting the evangeli- 
sation of the vast and rapidly-increasing population of London 
—the mighty centre of the British Empire. Will not the many 
Christian men especially who have realised or are acquiring 
wealth, by God's blessing, on their commercial activities in 
London, joyfully accept this opportunity of raising, amid the 
scenes of their success, sacred memorials of their gratitude ? 


ConTrRiBuTions will be thankfully received by Mr. Eusebius 
Smith, Treasurer of the London Congregational Chapel- 
Building Society, 7, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E. O. 


woo -GREEN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL. 


Pastor, the Rev. J. W. TAPPER. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES. 


On Sunpay, November 6th, TWO SERMONS will be 
Preached (D. V.); that in the Morning. at Eleven o'clock, by 
the Rev. R. WALLACE, of Tottenham; and tbat in the 
Bvening, at Half-past Six, by the Rev. J. CORBIN, of 


On TuurspAy A¥rTerRNoon, November 10th, the Rev. A. 
RALEIGH, of Canonbury, will Preach ; after which a TEA 
and PUBLIC MEETING will be held. Chair to be taken by 
BAMUEI, MORLEY, Esq. Several Ministers and Friends are 
expected to attend and address the Meeting. ‘he Afternoon 
. at Half past Two, Tea at Five, and Publio Meeting at 


Collections on behalf of the Building Fund will be made at 
the close of each of the Services. 


OUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The TWENTIETH COURSE of LECTURES to 
YOUNG MEN will be delivered (b. v.) in EXETER HALL, 
on the following Turspay Eventncs, at Eight o’Clock :— 

November 22nd, 1864—Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D. D., Principal 
of Liverpool College, The History of the Mediterranean.” 
„November 20th — Rev. JOHN CAIRNS, D. D., of Berwick, 

mers.“ 6 
; December 6th—Rev. CHARLES VINCE, of mn y mes 

‘The Character of Christ an Argument{for the Literal Truth- 
fuliiees of the Four Gospels.” 

December 18th—Rev. R. W. DALE, M. A., of Birmingham 
“From Doubt to Faith.” — 
; December 20th—Rev. J. O. MILLER, D. D., of Birmingham, 
„John Angell James.“ 

January 17th—Rev. CHARLES E. OAKLEY, M. A., B. C. L., 
Neotor of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, Autumn in Syria.” 
„January 24th—Rev. JOHN EDMOND, D. D., of Highbury, 

The Civil Polity of Moses,” 

January 8let-—Rev. WILLIAM ARNOTT, M. A., of Edin- 
durzb, Rivers: Notes on the Laws which they obey, and the 

which they teach.“ | 

February 7th—Rev. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, M.A., of 
Bristol, ‘ Wilberforce.” 

February lith—Very Rev. W. C. MAGEE, D. D., Dean of 
Cork, Mormonism and Christianity.” i 

February 2lst.—TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 
Rev. A. W. Tnonol p, M. A., Rev. WILLIAM ARTHOR, M. A., 
Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, Rev, CHARLES STOVEL, 

Colonel RNOWLANDSOR. 


Tickets FoR THE Course ONLY.—Central Seats, 53.; Ro- 
Served Platform, 5s.; Area, Western Gallery or Platform, 
6d.; may be had of 
ames Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
Ball's Library, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
Dalton, pur-street. 
Westerton, Knightsbridge. 
Waters, 97, Westbourue- Grove. ; 
ington’s Library, I, Devonshire-terrace, Notting-hill- 


W. Tweedie, 887, Strand. | 
arren Hall and Co., 10, Cambridge-terrace, Camden - road. 
kin, 97, Upper- street, Islington. 
Ine Newington Causeway. 
The Book Society, 19, Paternoster- row. 
Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-Jane. 
Williams and Lioyd, 29, Moorgate-street. 
ett, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without; and at 
Offices of the Association, 165. Aldersgate-street, City. 
W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary. 


STATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. ASH and FLIN T, 49, Fleet-street, City, 
Ty and opposite the Railway Stations, Lendon-bridge, 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 


and 49, GREAT ORMOND-STRERT, W.C. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 


This room was very unlike the ward of an ordinary hos- 
pital. It was rather like the spacious night nursery, with neat. 
little beds scattered about: warm, cheery fires, with a couch 
on each side the fireplace, and a few children lying or squatting 
about, or sitting on their pallets, quiet'y playing with toys, 
reading books, or doing bead-work Some, too ill for either 
work or play, were stretched mournfully, yet peacefully, on 
their pillows—solitary, it is true, but without giving any im- 
pression of dreariness or forlornness. The rooms were airy, 
light, and warm. There was nothing whatever of the hospital 
feeling or hospital atmosphere.“ — From Miss Mulloch’s Visit 
to the Hospital. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are urgently needed to maintain the 
present efficiency of the Liospital. 

BANKERS: 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin- lane; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Herries, St. James's-street. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
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ORSYTH’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS.— 
FORSYTH’S “COBDEN” HOTEL, 87, ARGYLE- 
STREET, GLASGOW, Central, Elegantly Furnished, Com- 
modions, and Perfectly Ventilated. Also FURSYTH’S 
HOTEL, ABERDEEN, 


fXUTOR.—A GENTLEMAN (member of the 
London University), who is familiar with the require- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and University Examinations, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT in a FAMILY or FIRST-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 
Address, stating salary, &o., Mr. Smith, Shibbington-house, 
Fareham. 


HE PULPIT.—Mr. COE INSTRUCTS 
(privately) CANDIDATES for the PULPIT in Rhetoric, 
combined with Oratorical Devortment and Gesture, and 
Teaches an effective mode of reading aloud. Highest references 
to Clergymen and others. 


7, Jermyn-street, St. James's 


ANTED in the DA - SCHOOL connected 
with Park Chapel, Camden-town (250 Boys), a 
MASTER to conduct the School till Christmas next, 
Apply by letter, stating terms, to C. C. Ashmore, Esq, 6, 
Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 


— 


N EXPERIENCED BRITISH SCHOOL- 
MASTER wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT at Christmas, 
in a BRITISH or ENDOWED SCHOOL, Unexceptionable 
testimonials as to character and ability. 
Address, G. C., 8, Trelawn-terrace, Hendon, Middlesex. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS, — 
WANTED, a YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to the 
DRAPERY, in a quiet Dissenting Family. 


For terms, apply, Theos. Boorman, Freemantle, Southamp- 
ton. 


ANTED, in a DISSENTING FAMILY, 
where Nurse Girl and Boy are kept, an Industrious, 
Middle-aged WOMAN, and member of some Christian Church, 
as GENERAL SERVANT. Must understand plain cooking. 


Apply, T. Haydon, The Woodroughs, Church-road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 
ECHANICAL ENGINEERING. — Im- 


portant to PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—YOUNG 
MEN are TRAINED in MECHANICAL and THEORETICAI, 
ENGINEERING. 
For particulars, apply to E. Hayes, Engineer, Watling 
Works, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


OR 148. per WEEK, a SMALL FOR- 
NISHED HOUSE; Four Rooms, Omnibus twice 


daily. 


„Alpha,“ Post-office, Hendon, N. W. 


ELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTH 
PSRADE, SUUTHSEA, HANTS. 
PrincipaL—Dr, CHAS, F. COOPER, assisted by efficient 
Masters. 

The sons of Dissenters receive a First-class Classical, Mathe- 
matical, and Commercial Education, on very moderate terins ; 
kind treatment aud thorough superintendence ; large and airy 
house, well situate, facing the Common and Sea. 

Referees: Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M. A.; Rev. J. 
Angus, D. D., M. R. A. S.; Rev. J. H. Cook; Rev. Fredk. 
Trestruil; Rev. J. Spencer Pearsall; &o., also Parents of 
Pupils. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply as above, 
Ministers’ Sons received on reduced terms, 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 
Principal—Mr, GEORGE FOSTER. 

Terms, 201. per annum, Circulars at Messrs. Mead and 
Powell's, 73, Cheapside. 
N. B. Preparatory Department at Forest-bill 


OME, with EDUCATION, for LITTLE 
GIRLS. 

Miss VINCENT (Sister of Mr. Henry Vincent), has had long 
experience in Teaching, and can confidently undertake the 
Training of Young Children. Her House is in a very healthy 
situation, and the strictest attention is paid to the comfort of 
those entrusted to her care. 


N.B.— 


Apply for prospectus and references to 15, Alfred-place 
Talbot-road, Camden-road Villas, N, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNR 1.¢, 


Patron, I. R. II. the Prince of Wales. 


Redecorated and Reopened. — Daily at Quarter to 
Three, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
Night at Quarter to Eight. Professor Pepper's New 
Leciure on Sound and Acoustic Illusions,” which will 
include an imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus 
Macnus—Professor Wheatstone's Telephenio Conoert Me- 
chanism of the Piping Bullduch— Genuine Speaking Ma- 
chines—Pichler’s new and beautiful experiment, showing 
Harmony and Discord—The Ghost Illusions as usual (J. H. 
Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors) by J. L. King, Faq. 
New Musical Entertainment by Mr. R. Coote, illustrating 
the Story of Sindbad the Sailor.“ — Puganini's Ghost will 
perform daily, at 4.30 and 8.45, all those diffloult variations 
on one string and with one hand for which the late Paganiul 
was so celebrated,—Open, Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. 


Bajos te SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 
regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers. 

Mr. VERNE is assisted by experienced resident Teachers 
English and Foreign. ‘the Dupils ae carefully trained in 
good habits, and fitted for active Business Pursuits. The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high aud healthy; the food is of the best desorip- 
Sion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate. 

A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


— 


RIORY HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
BARNSBURY STRERT, ISLINGTON, 
Conducted by Mrs. and Miss COOPER. 

The Pupils receive a thorough English and French Educa 
tion, with «ll necessary Accomplishments. Special attention 
paid to their Moral and Religious Training. School Discipline 
combined with Home Comforts. A few Vacancies. Heferences 
on application. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN. 
MAKER to the QUEEN, bees to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his uarivalled Machinery for makin 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New series of his usef 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all. CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the imprees of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC Pans, 
which are especially adapted to tueir use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be nee at the Works, 
Graham-street, Birmingham; at v1, John-street, New Tork; 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


— — 


EF ORE YOU FURNISH, 
have an estimate frem, or visit the Establishment of, 
BRANSBY BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedsteads and 
Bedding Makere, Complete House Furnishers, Upholsterers, 
and Carpet Factors, 121 and 123, Old Kent-road, London, S. K. 
(next to Bricklayers’ Arms Station). All goods warranted, and 
delivered carriage and packing free to any house in the king- 
dom. Established 1823 


SEWING MACHINES of the very First 


Class of Excellence and Workmanship, in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em. 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Prize Medal Machines. 
The quality of these Machines can always be depended on. 
For sale under direct supply, retai!, wholesale, and for expor- 
tation. 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W. O. 


- 


— 


0 LS.— Best Suuderland, 26s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 25s.; best Silkstone, 23s.; Clay Cross, 
23s, and 20s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 14s. 


park; Chief Offices: 169 and 266, Tottenham-court-road, 


OALS. * Best Coals only. We GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co. 's price is now 276. per ton cash 
for the BEST SUREENED COALS, as se by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of es—13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, blackfriars, E. C.; Katon- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, 8. W.: Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, S. E.; aud Durham -wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and 
at Brighton. 


tow 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’S price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best Hous 

Coal direct from the Colllerles by screw steamers, or the 


Silkstone, first-class, :3s.; second-class, 223%. ; Clay Cross 


Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any past 
London. 


bury, N.; 


All orders to LEA and COMP 
Kingsland, N.E.; Great Northern Railway 


park Basin, N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed, 


B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent’s . 


Great Northern Railway, is 26s. per ton; Hartlepeol, 25s. b— 


1 


238. and 208. Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 206. Barnsley, r- 
193.; Hartley, 18s. ; best small, 1286. Coke, 14s, per ar 


3 
V. S8 Offices, Hight, 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; aud 4 aud 5 Wharves, = 
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98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


96, Cheapside, London. 
Capital: One Million Sterling. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER : 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, E:q., Chairman. TRADE MAR K, THE BULL’S HE AD, 
8 „ Deputy Chai ‘ 
Sohn Barratt, e |” dohn Hengh, Beg. On each Package. 
Edmund * * Bernhard Liebert, Esq. 


— row gy 4» . — Ned R ss 
08. am Foster, 0 Ze. * 6 
r . At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 
gran mpany on nearly ever 
6 in Great Britain, at moderate rates. f OBTAINED THE 

Insurances may also be effected on Property in Foreign 
Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates. O N L. Y 9 R 2 E M E D A U. 

— 2 = a —e risks will be specially 

e request of the owner. : 
Annum. 1 

Perea! Stock insured Free from Duty, allowing the use of 


Steam bing Machine. : 5 : 
A — my ne Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, co., throughout the United Kingdom. 


JAMES B. NORTHCOTT, Secretary to the Company. J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


HE GENERAL FINANCE, MORTGAGE 
— DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). n THE WEST OF ENGLAND 


oOrricns: 8, PENTON VILLE. ROA, LONDON. 


PETER GRAHAM, Eaq., Oxford-street, Chairman. HYDROPA THIC 28TABLISSHME N 1 1 


Messrs. BOULTON and BONS. Northampton-square. 255 
i WINTER RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS 
This Company is prepared promptly to negotiate all kinds ot , 
Financial . includin 4 on good Personal LIMPLEY STOKE, NEAR BATH. 


Security, Advances for terms of years on Mortgage of Freehold 
and Leasehold Property, repayable by instalments; the Dis- 


count of good Bills ; Advances on Shares, Deposit of Deeds, , 3 
or for the erection or maintenance of Chapels, Schools, &c. DAVI 1 B ° DALZ E LL, MI 9. PHY S I C IAN. 
The Directors are also prepared to receive Deposits ut call or 
on shurt notice, for which 6 per cent will be allowed until — 
— E. BALCH, Secretary. OME COMFORTS are secured to Visitors under the personal superintendence of an 
5 experienced Manager and Matron. Terms, £2 2s.per week. Prospectus forwarded on application to the Mauager, Mr 
T. PRESTON, Limpley Stoke, near Bath. Ga eas 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT.— CHARLES JUPE and SON, Proprietors, 
The CKYLON COMPANY, LIMITED ) - ii ni 
DIRECTORS. Third Issue of 10,000 Shares, at Ten Shillings per Share James Stelfox, Esq., Manager of Gas Works, Belfast, 
Lawford Acland. Eq Chairmen. Premium. wen 3 — epee agg aud Finlay), Aun-street, 
or-General Henry Pelham Burn. | elfast, and Syuenham, County Down. 
H 0 a , IHE ESTATES BAN K, LIMITED. (Late | Nathaniel Wood, Esq., 12, Donegall-place, Belfast, and § ‘ 
arry George Gordon, Eg. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. the Alliance National Land, Buildi d Investment | ham, C Do 2 
George Ireland, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. e — 
Duucan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by which the | MUNSTER BOARD, 
ManaceR—C. J. Braine, Eeq. liability of Shureholders is limited to the amount of their Robert Scott, Eeq. (Messrs. R. Scott aud Co., Iron and Hard- 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one, | Shares. ware merchants), St. Patrick’s Quay, Cork (Chairman) 
three, and five years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. respectively : Capital. £500,090, in £0,000 Shares of £10 per Share. | Felix Mullan, Esy., J. P., Monkstown, County Cork ae 
they are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon Deposit, 10s. per Shere on Application, and 10s. per Share on Chairman). ie! 
and Mauritius, either with or without the guarautee of the | Allotment. Premium, 10s. per Share, to be paid on Ap lica- | Alexander McOstrich, Esq., J.P. (Mess „ a} 
p „ Esq., (Messers. J. Carmichael and 
Company, as may be arranged. tion. No Calls to exceed 10s. per Share, nor to be at less Co., Cork and Liverpool), Carroliina. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Offices of the Intervals than Three Mouths, and not less than Two Calendar | John Daly, Esq , T. C. (Messrs. John Daly and Co.), 84, Grand 
Company, No 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E. C. Months’ notice of each Call to be given. It is not intended to Parade, Cork. d 
(By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. call up more than £5 per Share at any time. Isaac J ulian, Esq., Clarence-terrace, Cork. 
DIRECTORS. George Simpson. Eeq., T. O. (Messrs Baker, Simpson, and Co) 


Biscuit Manufacturer, Cork, and Bishopsgate-street, London. 
William Morgan, Esq., Diamond-hill, Blackrock, County 


5 Th Hattersley, Esq., Railway Tick ö 
PRANK of WEW ZEALAND, N My, pate Tete Gam works Pe 


— ae es —U—ä 


Job Caudwell, E+q., Publisher, 335, Strand, and Haverstock- Cork. 
Incorporated hv Act of General Assembly. hill, London (Deputy Chairman). NOBIH-WEST OF IRELAND BRANCH. 

Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Pro-] William Paul Clift, Esq, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, | Solicitor—Robert Knox, Esq., Londonderry. 

vinoial Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &c., &. London, and Grosvenor Park, Surrey. 7 Surveyor—John G. Ferguson, E- q., Londonderry, 
CAPITAL, £500,000. RESERVE FUND, £95,000. William Elgie Corner, Esq. (Messrs. W. E. Corner and Son, | Secretary—J. H. Bible, Esq., Londonderry. 
—.— of De —— Shipowners’ Ars ciation), GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY 
w - 8 P 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN NEW ZEALAND. ee ᷣͤ Joseph A. Horner, Esq. 

— — Blenheim Oamaru Riverton George Dibley, Esq. (Messrs, Braby and Co.), Fitzroy Works, vir age MANAGERS. 
ew Piymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Wakatipu Euston-road, and Haverstuck-hill, London. London—13, Strand, WC. oe . J. J. Audrew. 
apier Akaroa Wetherstone Shotover Hubert George Grist, E q. (Messes. L. Arnett and Co.). u- Notes 99 18 J. A. Mowatt, 

Wellington Christchurch Waitahun: Kingston Manchester - street, Marylebone; aud Birusbury Park, Belfast, 33, High-stievt . as 90 . E. Allworthx. 

Wanganui Kai poi Dunstan Hogburn Middlesex. Cork—98, St. Patrick street oe .. Robert Day, jun 

Nelson Timaru Mauuherikia Teviot Edward William Madams, Esq. (Director of the Alliance Birmingham—Bank Chambers, femple-street F Schnadhorsi. 

Picton Dunedin Invercargill Queenstown Shipping Insurance Association), Shipowner, New Cross, | With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


This Bank was established on the Ist of January, 1844, under 
the designation of the Alliance National Land, Buiiding, and 
Investment Company (Limited), for the pu: pose of developing, 


This Bank grants Drafts on any of the above-named places | „ Surrey, aud Littlehampton, Sussex. 
in New Zealand, and transacts every description of Bauking George Henry Money. Esq. (Director of the Bank of Wales), 
business connected with that Colony, on terms which may be 9, Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, aud Carlton Club, London. 


| 
learned on application at the London Othce. urn | under the Limited Liability Act, the operations of a Lani and 
e Buildiug Society, combined with the fi . ines 
F. LARKWORTRY, g *. ] more profitable business 
50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director. ——— Earle, Esq., 29, Bedford-row, London, W.C. of a Land Mortgage Bank. Nearly 40,0001. ster!ing has been 
3 enry Oldham, Kaq., 42, Fleet-street, Dublin. advanced on mortgage since the let of January, and is alr-ad 
Robert Augustus Macrory, E-q , Ulster Chambers, Belfast. returning a remunerative rate of 5 ; 4 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS Messrs. Adams and Julian, 43, South Mall, Cork. number of advances on first-ciass securities are w. rae a large 
N = 2 1 — 1 ee sn | — The first capital of the Bauk was 100 0001, in 10.01) 
sara. Sharp, Harrison, and Sharp, Southampton. a f Sana 4 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | M, Batier aud J. B. Smith, Leeds. Gor of Fesgelsians sunskacing tere tase Lions Tee outee 
19 2, FLEET-STREE 7, CONSULTING ACTUARY. | yg pi found totally inadequate to meet the 44 
W. S. B. Woolh : „F. R. A. 8. on the Mortgage Department alone, and the Di a, vonse- 
Corner of Chancery-lane. 25 de F. R. .S., F. 8. 8. e had to forego many 8 — ss 
’ profitable investment. The Capital has, theref been in- 
Carriage sr te 1 on Orders John Scott aud Son, Stock Exchange. D ＋ to r in * that the — wy the 
din a ank may evelo to its legitimat tent. On the ttl 
%% c 0 7 ultimo (September, 180g, r 
F „FFC een 
. Bouks, Household Papers, &0. Dublin. high rate of discount ii . 
* ‘ prevailing, a large proportion thereof 
1 ARTRIDGE and COZEN 8’ celebrated GUINE A William Hastings, Esq., C. E., Belfast. N have been already taken up, aa RL 8 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Rail - Robert Walker, Jun, ed., Architect, Fitton-street, Cork. made for privately placing the remainder. The Directors are 
way Station in England, on receipt of Post-office Order. Messra, Henry Edwards and Son, 100, Ashted-row, Bir- now prepared to receive subscriptions from the public for a 
NWO CHARGE for Plein Stamping Crest, Arms, or Ad- mingham. 3 = issue of 10,000 Shares, at a premium of Ten Shillings per 
dreas on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured ° 0 
Stamping (Relief) reduced to le. — 100. Polished Steel Crest The Rev. Dawson Burns, 335, Strand, and Haverstock- hill. PROBABLE PROFITS. 
Dies eng:aved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. A . ä 1 1 Ne ag inte a 2 ee means of investment 
SRM AP ‘ : „ Bt, pide, an amden Tow oun ap is furnis well-minaged Assoviations o 
4s. Gd. rr or asap wate London. 1 a gon HE following are i cs the dividends that have 
j k. Samples forwarded free. AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT, ar * 
n r re aR Herbert Thompson, Esq., London. The London and County Land and Building 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


THE COLYTON BURIAL CASE. 


Axsovt the beginning of September last, John 
Pavey, a parishioner of Colyton, Devon, died. 
According to the testimony of his pastor, he had 
been an exceedingly worthy man—humble, 
diffident, and tender-hearted.” Whether he was 
visited during his last illness by the vicar of 
the parish to whom the law had assigned the 
“cure of his soul,” we have no positive informa- 
tion; but soon after his death, the vicar, the 
Rev. Mr. Gueritz, called upon the bereaved 
family, and told the daughter of the deceased, 
that as he might probably be expected to bury 
her father, he felt very uneasy, and hoped she 
might be able to tell him anything of his faith 
which might take away his scruples.” To his 
inquiries the only answer was that John Pavey 
had died a decided Unitarian—a fact which the 
vicar regarded as imposing upon himself u very 
difficult and unpleasant”? duty. The friends of 
the departed, however, do not appear to have 
thought that Mr. Gueritz’s private feelings were 
to be set up as the rule of his official conduct as 
a public officer, and hence on their behalf, he 
was requested by the Rev. A. M‘Combe, Uni- 
tarian minister at Colyton, to state whether 
they might expect him to perform the last 
sacred offices of the Church over the remains of 
their relative on the following Saturday. The 
Vicar replied that it would be necessary for him 
to be furnished with legal proofs of his (Pavey’s) 
baptism, but that under any circumstances, the 
notice given would be insufficient, as not allow- 
ing him time to receive an answer from the 
bishop, to whom he had written by that day’s 

t. A certificate of the registration of John 

avey's baptism was thereupon forwarded to the 
vicar, and an answer to the original request was 
asked for by noon, at latest, on the next day. 
The vicar acknowledged receipt of the certi- 
ficate, confessed that it gave the deceased a right 
toa * in the churchyard, and stated that he 
should not object to his interment therein at the 
appointed time, but declined giving him “a 
Christian burial, by using the burial office of the 
Church,” until he should have received the 
bishop’s reply to his letter. Mr. M‘Combe then 
formally claimed, on the part of the bereaved 
family, that the Church of England service 
should be read over the remains of their de- 
parted relative, and warned the vicar that if he 
demurred, he would do so at his peril, observing 
that „the free use of the Church, and of all its 
services, is the common right of every pa- 
rishioner, and this right does not depend upon 
the contingency of u letter from the bishop, nor 
upon any other contingency.” This elicited the 
following final reply from the incumbent :— 
The late John Pavey having died a Unitarian, 
denying the divinity of our Lord, and the Atone- 


oe 


please, by interring him in the consecrated por- 
tion of the cemetery.” The funeral took place 
the next day. The Rev. J. James, a neighbouring 
parish clergyman, was present in the church- 
yard, but not to officiate, and Mr. M‘Combe was 
obliged to go out into the adjoining street, where 
he read the burial service, Mr. James, mean- 
while, together with the parochial schoolmaster, 
and two or three of Mr. Gueritz’s lads, remaining 
covered during the ceremony. 


Mr. Gueritz, the incumbent of Colyton, writing 
to the Clerical Journal, says :—‘ I was perfectly 
aware of the 68th canon, but no law can compel 
me to dishonour my Saviour by burying an 
avowed denier of Him as a Christian, even 
though it may be perverted to punish a priest 
who acts according to his conscience.” Now, we 
are not going to make light of this clergyman’s 


conscience, far less of his obedience to it to his 


own possible detriment. But we strongly suspect 
that if Her Majesty were to embrace the tenets 
of Independency, and were to use the influence 
of the Crown against the legal rights and inte- 
rests of the bishops and clergy of the Church 
Establishment, they would not recognise as valid 
any plea on her behalf that she was simply acting 
“according to her conscience.” She would 
doubtless be reminded of her obligations con- 
tracted by her Coronation oath, and would be 
advised that what she did in her public capacity 
should be regulated by the law and by her en- 
gagements to observe it, not by her own indi- 
vidual convictions. We see no reason why clergy- 
men should expect to be allowed more indulgence. 
They are public officers. They have given certain 
securities to the public that yo | will strictly 
conform their public acts to well-known legal 
provisions—and, in virtue of having entered into 
these engagements, they obtain their legal title 
to their clerical emoluments and privileges. They 
have solemnly surrendered their right to oppose 
the dictates of individual conscience to the 
dictates of law. They are not free agents. They 
have voluntarily circumscribed their freedom by 
the stipulations of the covenant to which they 
have agreed, from which covenant they derive 
their authority to act as parish priests. They are 
not entitled to take the advantages without the 
restrictions of the agreement—to receive the 
wages of their office, and to enjoy at the same 
time free choice of the duties they will perform. 
Where individual conscience clashes with what is 
required of them, the obviously honourable 
course open to them is to terminate the engage- 
ment which they find themselves unable, with 
due self-respect, to carry out—and if, choosing 
rather to violate their own covenant obligations, 
and brave the penalties of their own wrong, the 
law is applied to punish them, it is a foolish 
misuse of terms, as well as a childish confusion 
of ideas, to talk of the law being “ perverted” to 
that end. The law exists and exacts promises of 
strict obedience, simply to prevent the clergy of 
the Establishment from setting up their private 
convictions as the rule of their clerical duty— 
and no one, probably, but a clergyman would 
regard the enforcement of the law as a perver- 
sion of it. 


We have observed, of late, a growing tendency 
in clergymen, and, especially, young clergymen, 
to assume extra-legal power in the exercise of 
their functions. They show in many ways a dis- 
position to substitute for law their own high 
notions of priestly authority, and, in point of 
fact, to become “a law unto themselves.” As 
chairmen of vestry meetings, in rural parishes 
particularly, they override without scruple the 
most undoubted rights of parishioners. In mar- 
riage and burial cases, we have recently heard of 
more than one instance in which the national 
will, as expressed in Acts of Parliament, has been 
flagrantly, “sometimes contemptuously, contra- 
vened. It is open to question whether Convoca- 


blush. And it has impressed us as a very un- 
satisfactory sign of the times, that the pheno- 
menon has attracted so little notice, either from 
the Legislature and the Government which have 
the guardianship of our liberties, or from the 
religious bodies whose rights have been assailed. 


We are all the more gratified, therefore, to 
learn that che Western Unitarian Christian Union 
have determined to bring Mr. Gueritz to book 
for presuming, as a public officer, to set his indi- 
vidual conscience above the law of the land. The 
resolution appears to us to be the dictate of true 
patriotism. We have read with deep interest the 
report of the meeting of that Union, which, by a 
singular coincidence, had been appointed to be 
held at Colyton, before the occurrence of the 
facts we have given an outline of above. While 
unable to concur in every line of argument 
adopted by the speakers on that occasion, we can 
unreservedly express our admiration of their 
spirit. We agree with Mr. Norrington that Mr. 
Gueritz must not be allowed to deprive any of 
their citizen rights,” and that the question 
involved in the case of John Pavey is not one 
affecting Unitarians exclusively“ it concerns 
all Dissenters, and even Churchmen—every man 
who maintains the principle of civil and religious 
liberty.” So long as we have a civil establish- 
ment of one form of religious faith and discipline, 
let us take care that its administrators do not 
overpass the limits prescribed to them by law— 
or, little by little, we shall bring back upon this 
country a system of sacerdotal tyranny such as 
our forefathers were unable to bear. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


WHEN are we to have a General Election ? Colonel 
Taylor says, this month; the Observer, certainly not 
before the autumn of next year; and a provincial 
journal, not until 1866. The result of these conflict- 
ing statements is to keep all parties prepared. Good! 
The more careful the preparation, the keener will be 
the contest. We do not care when it happens, so 
long as we ourselves aro in readiness for it. There are 
perhaps, a hundred constituencies now provided with 
new candidates. We wish to say that an indispen- 
sable preparation for the reception of those candidates 
is, to ascertain immediately their opinions with respect 
to ecclesiastical questions. It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that all candidates will be as open as Mr. 
Torrens is at Finsbury, or Mr. Beaumont at South 
Durham. Where there is not this candour it does 
not necessarily follow that the Liberal candidate is 
unsound, but his soundness may be suspected. If 
every one would do what has just been done at Ayles- 
bury, electors would know how, at once, to deal with 
the gentlemen offering themselves for their suffrages, 
and where to range themselves long before the election 
takes place. | 


Aylesbury is now represented by two Conservatives. 
In the election of 1857 Mr. Layard was rejected and a 
Conservative returned in his place, because Mr. 
Layard was believed to be unsound on the Sunday 
question. He lost his seat by the opposition and the 
absence of some Liberal Churchmen and many Liberal 
Nonconformists. Having gained a footing in the borough, 
the Conservatives were not slow to improve it, and 
it therefore happened, that a town which, in 1852, re- 
turned, by decisive majorities, Sir Richard Bethell the 
present Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Layard, now returns 
two undistinguished Tories of the names of Barnard 
and Smith, These men are to be opposed at the next 
election by Mr. Calvert, Q. C., aud Mr. Nathan 

othachild. Both gentlemen profess to be Liberals, 
But are they? ‘That is the point. To set at rest 
the doubt on this question, Mr. Robert Gibbs, of 
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Aylesbury, wrote to both gentlemen. The corre- 
spondence is before us, After the necessary intro- 
duction, Mr. Gibbs makes the following inquiry of 
each candidate“ I take the liberty of asking you 
if you are in favour of the unconditional abolition of 
Charch-rates?” The reply of Mr. Rothschild is short 
and instant. I shall always,” he says, hfe vote in 
favour of a total, immediate, and unconditional abo- 
lition of Church - rates. The reply of Mr. Calvert 
ia not so immediate, and it is not short. It is 
lengthy, involved, and shuffling. He confines his 
answer to those parishes in which Church-rates are 
not relinquished; he then presumes that it is the 
duty ofa Christian legislature to afford opportunity 
for Divine instruction; but such opportunities must 
be paid for by somebody ; he believes that Dissenters 
are married in our churches,” and buried in our 
churchyards,” but, at the same time, the principle 
of taxing persons for the support of a Church to 
which they do not belong is open to most serious ob- 
jection” ; this objection does not apply to occupiers 
of houses, bat it does to owners; he would, there- 
fore, exempt occupiers who are not owners, but rate 
all owners; and, at the same time, he would rejoice 
to be informed of some better solution of the 
question which may be accepted as satisfactory by 
all parties.” This gentleman, it need not be said, is 
a Q.C., and a candidate for a borough, and not a 
county, where occupiers have the votes, and not 
owners, 

Now, how is such a man to be dealt with? We 
have already, and more than once, or twice, given 
our opinion on this question ; we are glad, therefore, 
pow to give the opinions of some Aylesbury Liberals. 
We find in the Bucks Advertiser and Aylesbury News 
a letter from an elector, discussing Mr. Calvert’s 
letter, After disposing of the several points of this 
legal gentleman’s curious theory of the duty of the 
State with respect to religious worship and the 
remarkable rights of ‘‘ ocoupiers” to be exempted 
from that duty, the Elector” goes on to say :— 

I trust, therefore, the Liberals of this borough will 
have the firmness to act up to their principles, and as 
Mr. Calvert is opposed to them on this, the most impor- 
tant question of the day, to let him find them opposed to 
him on the day of election. 

I know it will be said, if you cannot get just the man 
you want, you should choose the best man you can get ; 
and that, if Liberals refuse to vote for the one candidate, 
they may thereby endanger the success of the other. In 
reply, I say, nothing can justify Liberals in sending to 
Parliament as their representative a man who differs so 
entirely from them on a most important question of 
principle. And let them consider, „that by support- 
ing Mr. Calvert, they deter other and perhaps better 
men from coming forward, and so in reality support him 
in opposition to some other candidate whom they would 


much prefer, but who is deterred from presenting him- 
self by the presence of Mr. Calvert. 


The editor of the journal in which this correspon- 
dence appears, says an Elector’s”’ letter, is but a 
sample of very many expressions of feeling which 
have come within our knowledge, and the substance 
of it is that Mr. Calvert’s views are not such as to 
entitle him to the confidence of the Liberal electors of 
Aylesbury.” The News goes on to warn Mr. 
Calvert that he may now very soon satisfy himself 
that he cannot command sufficient Liberal votes to 
carry the election,” and that he cannot expect with 
his views on Church-rates that a Liberal constituency 
should support him. On which we say—wishing we 
had room to say more—all honour to the straight- 
forward candour and manliness which has elicited 
this correspondence, and which, without reserve or 
equivocation, at once informs Mr, Calvert of his 
position and his prospects, If electors in other towns 
will follow the example of those at Aylesbury, we 
shall be weeded, long before the General Election, of 
all such candidates as Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Leslie 
and Mr. Calvert, who have hitherto looked forward 
with hope to going to the poll. Mr. Calvert, of 
course, may be obstinate. The electors, in that case, 
have only to plump for Mr. Rothschild, and leave the 
two Tories and the quasi Tory to fight the other 
battle amongst themselves, 

We admire activity, and what is called“ pluck.” 
We have therefore a sort of admiration for the 
Church Institution, which, having done, on the 
surface, something to oppose the Liberation Society 
in “every parish in the kingdom,” has been seeking 
to extend ite organisation to Ireland, We read, in 
the Clerical Journal, letters from nine bishops of 
the Irish Established Church, expressing their 
approval of the intention of introducing the Insti- 
tution to their dioceses, The precise object of this 
movement ie, of course, to sustain the Irish Church 
when the day of her trial shall come. Suppose the 
Liberation Society were to send a dozen agents to 
Ireland to rouse the Dissenters and the Roman 
Catholics? Such a question as this will one day 
have to be discussed, It will be a momentous one ; 
for such a mission would resemble an invitation to 
Ireland to rise and shake off the hateful institution 


which is now the most insulting relic of past oppres- 
sion, and the most galling indication of present 
“supremacy.” But if rivets are to be put in this 
yoke, to fasten it more closely round the necks of 
the people, there must be those who will see to it 
that they do not hold. es 

We are glad to record the renewed and untiring 
activity of the Liberation Society in other districts. 
Wales especially is being systematically dealt with. 
There have been enthusiastic meetings at Swansea, 
St. David's, Cefn Mawr, Corwen, Llangollen, Cardi- 
gan, Ruthin, Denbigh, and Solva. If, in the course 
of the winter, a hundred meetings could be held in 
the Principality, we should have hope that the Welsh 
would, at last, resolve to free themselves at the next 
General Election from the dictation of their land- 
lords. There is hardly a country or borough in 
Wales which could not, if it chose, return a thorough 
Liberal to Parliament. 

„Who are the Muggletonians? As we read 
this question a few days ago in the Caledonian 
Mercury, our memory jamped back two centuries,and 
we were reading the prophetic warnings of Muggleton, 
the tailor, to Cromwell. But we find that Muggle- 
tonianism is not extinct. The author of this statement 
is the Rev. W. L. Thornton, President for the year of 
the Wesleyan Conference, who, in a speech at Edin- 
burgh, contrasted ‘‘Old Methodism” with what 
he was pleased to term the Muggletonianism called 
Methodism” of other people. Of course Mr. 
Thornton did not know who Muggleton was, or 
what was his creed. For a President of the 
Wesleyan Conference to be acquainted with any- 
thing before the birth of John Wesley, would be 
heterodoxy. No doubt Mr. Thornton supposed that 
Muggleton was an opponent of Wesley, perhaps the 


dignitaries who gave Wesley the cold shoulder. 
Bat he intended his strikingly ignorant allusion to 
tell against the numerous offshoots of the old body 
which is now known as that of the ‘Conference 
Wesleyans.” It happens, however, that the blow 
has recoiled against himself, Muggleton was a 
curser of the Bunting order, who excommunicated 
by wholesale people who differed from him, just as 
the Conference has excommunicated those who will 
not bow their necks to its half Papal and half 
Mormon tyranny. But was this the old, genuine, 
spiritual Methodism,” and is the Methodism of 
to-day at all akin to that? We fiod in our Scotch 
contemporary an apt and faithful reply, which most 
of our readers, we presume, will be able to sub- 
stantiate :— 


spirit of Methodism. If I know anything of that spirit, 
as exemplified in the life and teachings of John Wesley, 
I have an earnest conviction that Conference Methodism 
is departing from it as fast as possible. The old spirit of 
Methodism did notscruple to go out into the high ways,and 
hedges, and the cottages of the poor to preach the Gospel 
and hold prayer- meetings; but now Conference Method- 
ism has become too fastidious for such work, and leaves 
it to be done by the so-called Mugyletonians whom they 
despise. The old spirit of Methodism was to encourage 
lay preaching and revival meetings, but now these things 
have become too vulgar for Conferencism, Laymen are 
only allowed to minister in small chapels and in obscure 
places, and the chapel doors are closed against revivalists, 
such as Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, Richard Weaver, and the 
famous James Caughey. The old spirit of Methodism 
was to encourage the onward and progressive movements 
of the day, such as the anti-slavery movement, the tem- 
rance movement, &.; but in these latter days Con- 
erencism has been bay sion American slavery, and, by 
a specific Conference law, has effectually closed the doors 
of its chapels against temperance reformers. The old 
spirit of Methodism gloried in the widow’s mite, and 
wrought its greatest wonders by means of the penny-a- 
week system of supplying its exchequer ; but, tell it not 
in Gath ! Conference Methodism has forgotten the widow 
and her mite, while the rich and their guineas are 
chronicled with an almost sickening flattery. 


The work of John Wesley is now being performed, 
not by the Conference Methodists, but by the Primi- 
tive, the United, the New Connexion, the Bible 
Christian, and other Free Churches, 


LIBERATION MEETINGS IN WALES, 


Sr. Davrp's.—On Monday evening, October 17th, 
a meeting was held at Ebenezer Chapel, St. David's, 
to explain and enforce the principles and object of 
the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control. David Williams, Eeq., 
en., of Pembery, occupied the chair, and in the 
course of his opening address, said that the chief 
treason he had for advocating the society, was that he 
conscientiously believed that spiritual Christianity 
would be immensely benefited by the success of the 
society, especially amongst the denomination which 
was now in alliance with the State. (Cheers.) The 
Rev. George Williams, of St. David's, moved the 
following resolution :— 


That to unite religion with the State, and support it’by means 
of compulsory payments, is unjust in principle and opposed to 
the word of God, and fruitful of evil consequences, and that 
every believer in Christianity ought to do all in his power to 
have religion separate from the State. 


Mr. Williamein aspeech of great research, proved that 


the Bible afforded no countenance of. religious estab- 


| lishments, or to compulsory exactions for the su 


familiar name of Bishop Gibson or some other of the 
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of religion. The resolution, having {been 8 — 
in a telling speech by the Rer. Jenkin 8 
St. David's, was unanimously carried. The Rev. 
M. Evans, of Treffgarn, moved the second resolu 
tion 


That the Welsh nation have provided ample m 
ligious accommodation and instruction to eae 22 of re 


want of the whole population by means of volunta, 
tions; and consequently that it is both unnecessary tad ou — 


to compel them to support another system of religio 
they do not approve. Sion, of which 


The resolution having been seconded by Mr, Evan 
Griffiths, from Bala College, was oarried nani. 
mouely. The Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Solva, moved the 
third resolution: 

elieving that the majority of the j 
8 the Chureh 1 by the 
efficiency of the voluntary principle has been proved here better 
than in any other part of the kingdom, the meeting is of 
opinion that the Dissenters ought to make their principles 
more public, and bring them to bear more directly upon the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Lewis glanced at the state of religion in Wales 
and pointed out what the fcoluntaryſ principle had 
effected, and in the face of that, he said an important 
duty devolved upon them. They were to make 
their distinctive principles known, and endeavour to 
bring them to bear upon the Legislatare. Mr. Rees 
the agent of the society, in secondiog the resolution. 
in a speech of some length and power impressed 
upon the electors of the county to do their duty 
manfully and ‘conscientiously at the forthcoming 
election, Wales, he said, was shamefully misrepre. 
sented in religious matters. D. Griffiths, Exq , 
of Trelwyd, moved, and Mr. W. M. Rees, of 
Lleithyr, seconded, and it was unanimously carried, — 

Thatjthis meeting acknowledges and appreciates the past 
labours of the Liberation Society, and returns its best thanks 
to Mr. Rees, the agent of the society, for his visit, and while it 
pledges itself to do all in its power to further the object of the 
society, the meeting expresses a hope that the Dissenters of 
Wales unitedly will come forward to assist the society to gain 
its objects. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
meeting separated. 

SoLvA, PEMBROKESHIRE.—A public meeting to 
advocate the claims of this noble society was held at 
the Independeut chapel in this village, on Tuesday 
evening, the 18th alt. The chair was taken by the 
young minister, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, who, ina 
very able speech, stated the object of the meeting, 
The first resolution was moved by the Rev. J. M. 
Evans, Trefgarn, in an eloquent and argumentative 
speech, and was seconded by Me. Griffiths (a student 
of Bala). The second resolution was moved by the 
Rev. Jenkin Jones, of St. David's, and seconded by 
the able agent of the society, the Rev. John Rees, of 
Swansea, who, in a powerful and hamourous address, 

ave an account of the formation of the society, 
what it has done, is doing, and what it intends 
doing. Subsequently he referred to the duty of 
Welsh Dissenters, especially those who have votes, 
to act worthy of our heroic forefathers, who took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, yea, suffered 
imprisonment, and even death, for their principles. 
The usual vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Wa. 


Mr. Thornton professes to represent the old, genuiné} Phillips, and seconded by Mr. W. M. Rees, Alto- 


gether, the meetings at St. David’s and Solva were 
the most effective we have had in this neighbour- 
hood, and doubtless Welsh Nonconformity will 
by-and-bye be roused from its apatay. Wales will 
yet, I hope, do its duty towards the greatest ques: 
tion of the age.—From a Correspondent. 


CHURCH-RATES IN THE PARISHES. 


EXcITING CHURCH-RATE CONTEST IN TAUNTON. 
—The Taunton Gazette contains an account of an 
exciting contest respecting a Church-rate in the 
parish of Holy Trinity in that town. The rate was 
moved from the chair by the Rev. W. Du Santoy, 
incumbent, who stated that the estimate amounted 
to only 39“. 2s, This was for mending and washing 
surplices, communion linen, cleaning, &c. Various 
items usually charged on the rate had been left out, 
with the view apparently of conciliating opponents. 
No sooner, however, had the rate been seconded than 
opposition set strongly in. Mr. Bater characterised 
the demand as antagonistic to the Gospel and a8 
dishonest. If Mr. Du Santoy could put aside the 
rate, he was willing to givea voluotary contribution, 
and would engage that several Dissenters would do 
the same. Mr. Shewbrooke said the demand was a 
disguise to the churchwardens and those who 
attended the church, Mr. Lock contrasted the 
working of the Free with the State Church, 
and offered to send his servant, if necessary, to wash 
the incumbent’s surplices, on which a voice exclaimed, 
amidst loud laughter, Send him a washing: 
machine.” Mr, Williams declared that he would 
never pay the rate. The chairman, amidst great ex 
citement, then put the question, when the rate was 
declared to be lost by 52 to 23. The result was 4 
ceived with loud cheers. At the subsequent poll, 
which was carried on like an electioa, the nambers 
were 114 against ; 84 for; majority sgainst the on, 
30. The victory was celebrated with bands © 
music, flags, &o. This is the first contest that has 
ever taken place in the parish. 

HotpEnuurst, NEAR CHRISTOHUnOAH.— For some 
years past a few opponents of Church-rates have = 
carefully watching the proceedings of the — ‘ 
wardens of this parish, and striving to substitute n 
voluntary for the compulsory) system of 2 
money for church purposes. On Thursday, Octobe 
20, a vestry meeting was held, the Rev. 1 . 
Bennett, incumbent of Bournemouth, in the cha” 


The churchwardens asked for a rate of one penny “4 
the pound to defray the cost of painting the church, 
(247.) and customary expenses (131/.) 


On their being 


and estimates 1 


requested to produce specifications 
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was found that they had not obtained them in 
writing. An adjournment for a week was then pro- 

by two gentlemen; but as several ratepayers 
objected to being obliged to come again from Bourne- 
mouth, the motion was withdrawn. The chairman 
suggested thet the meeting should be adjourned for 
six weeks, the churchwardens in the meantime to pre- 
pare proper estimates, and as the majority of the 
ratepayers present wished the money required to be 
raised by subscription, that an effort may be made 
before the adjourned meeting to collect the sum asked 
for. These propositions the pro-rate party refused 
to accept. The churchwarden’s proposal for a penny 
rate being still before the meeting, the Rev. N. 
Hurry proposed, and the Rev. S. Knell, seconded, the 
following amendment :— 


That a voluntary rate of one penny in the pound on the 
Poor Law Assessment of this parish be collected by the 
church wardens to defray the cost of repairs and the cust »mary 
expenses of the parish church. 

This the chairman declined to put to the meeting. 
At last the churchwarden’s proposal was moved by 
W. C. Dean, ELeq., seconded by Mr. W. E. Kebbeck, 
and put to the vote, when eight voted for it, and six- 
teen against it. A poll was demanded by Mr. Dean, 
and the chairman appointed that it should be taken 
between ten a.m. and four p.m. on the following day. 
At the opening of the poll the chairman was not 

resent, but had sent word that he would come at 


our p.m. The vestry clerk, being about to act as his | 


deputy, the following protest was made :—“ We pro- 
test against the poll appointed for this day being pro- 
ceeded with, on account of the absence of the chair- 
man of the vestry-meeting held yesterday, and signed 
by Samuel Knell and others.” At four o'clock the 
numbers were—for the rate, 76 voters, 163 votes; 
against the rate, 86 voters, 135 votes. As this was 
the first poll held in the parish upon Church-rates, 
and the demand for it was unexpected, the opponents 
of the rate are well satisfied with the result, and the 
more 80 because they are assured that the triumph is 
worthless to the pro-rate party, seeing that the 
illegaltiy of the rate is unquestionable. 


THE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THE ORDER 
OF ST. BENEDICT. 


On Tuesday morning Sir John Walsham, in- 
spector of the Poor-Law Board, commenced an 
inquiry ordered to be made into certain allegations 
preferred against the Rev. E. A. Hillyard, chaplain 
of Norwich Workhouse, of having neglected his 
duties, and identified himself with Brother 
Ignatius and the English Order of St. Benediot.“ 
— inquiry took place at the uildhall in that 


wn. 

Mr. J. H. Tillett, chairman of a committee 
appointed by the board of guardians to deal with 

e matters in question, conducted the case on the 

of that body; and Mr. C. Cooper, barrister, 
tructed by Meders. W. and J. S. Skipper, appeared 
on the part of Mr. Hillyard. 

The most interesting part of the evidence was 
that of the clergymen who have recently made 
themselves notorious, and the following letter of the 
Bishop of Norwich explains the relations of Mr. 
Hillyard with his ecclesiastical superior. It was 
put in and read by Mr. Bailey, as follows. 


Norwich, May 7, 1864. 
My dear Sir,—As I have not heard from you since I 
addressed my last letter to you, I conclude that you 
finally decline to make any further statement and ex- 
planation of your conduct. It becomes, therefore, my 
* duty to express to you my strong dizapproval of 
e course which you have pursued. Without any con- 
sultation with your bishop, you have introduced at your 
church the daily celebration of the Holy Communion, 
not for your parishioners, but expressly and by your 
own invitation for certain persons residing out of your 
parish, who have lately established themselves in this 
city, and profess to be an order of monks. You have 
allowed these persons to attend in their peculiar vos- 
tume, and to come in procession. You have employed 
them in the service, have treated them exceptionally in 
the ministration of the Holy Communion ; and, further, 
you have introduced and allowed in the communion ser- 
vices usages and ceremonies obsolete and unusual, some 
of them illegal, and all of them alien to the spirit of 
that service, and beside the directions given in the 
rubrics for the ministration of the Holy Communion, I 
grieve to add that the course which you have pursued is 
the more inexcusable, because you have been previously 
warned by me, in the presence of a large number of the 
clergy of the city, that Mr. Lyne, who is the principal 
22 and leader of the persons above alluded to, being 
deacon’s orders, had by his conduct obliged me to in- 
terdict him from officiating in this diocese, and that hia 
doctrines and practices were inconsistent with the teach- 
ings and practices of the Church, and such as would not 
countenanced by any consistent member of the 
Church. Now, notwithstanding you heard this said, and 
without any communication with me, you have 3 
and in the most solemn of all ordinances, upheld and 
acknowledged him and his companions, and invited them 
to, and provided for them, a special daily ministration 
of the Lord’s Supper. You further continued to do 
this after baving been urgently advised by me, as soon 
as I heard of it, to discontinue the practice, and after 
having left me with the impression that you would 
orthwith give notice of the discontinuance of the 
services. By this conduct you have given very great 
offence to the Church, occasioned very unseemly con- 
duct ia the house of God, and caused much scandal to 
the public in general. I now solemnly admonish you 
for this, your serious misconduct. I require you at 
once to discontinue the daily celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; to minister that holy sacrament only at such 
times as, before the present year, was customary in 
your church ; to lay aside the ceremonies and usages 
you have eet He bs | in the Communion and all other ser- 
; to observe only such forms as were before cus- 
$ mary in your parish church and are prescribed by the 
Rubrics, 4 also earnestly advise you to abstain from 


further associating yourself with these so-called monks, 
who, however sincere and zealous in their opinions and 
conduct, teach doctrines and observe customs alien to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of which you 
are an ordained minister, and to give yourself rather to 
the more serious study of God’s Holy Word and the more 
diligent Jabouring for the souls of your parishioners in 
their several homes. I shall be thankful to receive from 
you the expression of your sorrow and regret for the 
fault you have committed and the offence you have 
given, together with your assurance that you will for the 
future act in accordance with what I have alone required 
and advised, Trusting that God may incline your heart 
to receive with.a ready mind this my admonition, 
I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 


JOHN T, NORWICH. 
The Rev. E. A. Hillyard. 
Me. Hillyard replied :— 


: Palace Plain, May 17, 1864. 
My Lord Bishop,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
your lordship’s letter, and, in reply, must most respect- 
fully decline to comply with your lordship’s request to 
discontinue the daily celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
E. A. HILLYARD. 
The Rev. S. Titlow, one of the oldest clergymen 
in Norwich, was called to prove the receipt of the 
following letter from Mr. Ouseley :— 
St. Stephen’s-square, July 1, 1864. 
Rev. and dear Sir,—I have been asked to celebrate 
the Holy Communion daily for the Benedictine monks, 
whose house is, I believe, in your parish. May I beg 
you, therefore, kindly to inform me whether you have 
any objection to my doing so. 
Iam, rev. and dear Sir, yours faithfully in Christ, 
GIDEON J. OUSELEY. 
The witness added, in reply to questions, that he 
should not consider any clergyman who signed his 
name with a cross a sound Protestant. 


The Rev. G. J. Ouseley, who appeared in a — 
black gown, was then examined in person. He sai 
he came to Norwich on St. Alban's Day. 

Mr. Tillett: What day is that? 

Witness: You can see it in the Prayer-book. It is 
the 17th of June. I came to Norwich to help the 
Catholic cause. I had previous communication with my 
friend Mr. Hillyard. I came from Bognor, in Sussex. 
I was not doing anything particularthere. I was assist- 
ing gratuitously at a private chapel; it is a school for 


eng Their faith is the Christian faith—the Catholic 
aith. 

Mr. Tillett: The Roman Catholic faith? 

Witness: No; I say the Catholic faith. 

Mr. Tillett : Connected with the Church of England ? 

Witness: Of course. Before that I was at Melpash, 
in Dorsetshire. I object to answer the question what I 
was doing before that. I have never been connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church. I was ordained a 
priest by the Bishop of Down and Connor in 1859, on 
the feast of St. Peter. 

Mr. Tillett : When is that? 

Witness: In the Prayer-book you will find it—the 
30th of June, 

Sir J. Walsham : The 29th, is it not. 

Witness: Oh, the 29th; I beg your _ pardon. 
(Laughter.) I heard certain persons were sadly perse- 
cuted here, and I came to assist them. I came to assist 
Mr. Hillyard and the monastery belonging to the Church 
of England. I had had communications with Mr. Hill- 
yard and Father Ignatius. I decline to say who recom- 
mended lodgings to me. Only about five minutes 
elapsed after I was in Norwich before I went to the 
monastery. I saw Mr. Hillyard next day at St. 
Lawrence’s Church, where I went with the monks. I 
have seen Mr. Hillyard several times at the 88 
I remember going to the workhouse at Mr. Hillyard’s 
request. I blessed the peo le at the monastery. Mr. 
Hillyard was aware that I officiated there. He used no 
argument or objection against it. I have had no private 
meetings with Mr. Hillyard in the monastery. I have 
seen him in the yard and the visitors’ room. I have 
celebrated the holy sacrifice in the monastery every day. 
Mr. Hillyard was aware of that. Mr. Hillyard never 
took any part in the services of the monastery—peither 
public nor private. 


Sir John Walsham concluded the inquiry on Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Hillyard was examined at great length. 
He admitted that he had ministered the Holy Com- 
munion to the monks in his church (St. Lawrence, 
Norwich), and that he had been on rather friendly 
terms with Brother Ignatius; but he denied that he 
had ever identified himself with the English Order 
of St. Benedict.” The ceremonies he introduced into 
his church he justified as being in accordance with the 
rubric of the Church of England. Claxton, a ct- 
devant monk, who seems now to have resumed ordi- 
nary attire, who stated that he had left the “ monas- 
tery,” as his “health could not stand it,” was 
examined, and stated that he had seen Mr. Hillyard 
and many other clergymen of the Church of England 
in the monastery. Another person, who had acted as 
doorkeeper to the monastery, and who presented a 
haggard and wild appearance, gave evidence to the 
same effect; but it was shown that, in two instances 
at least, the clergymen alluded to have gone tn the 
monastery with the intention of opposing Brother 
Ignatius, and not of sympathising with him. A story 
about the Rev. ©. Caldwell (a clergyman who is at 

resent officiating as chaplain at the workhouse), 
— “blessed a monk, was emphatically denied 
by that gentleman. A photograph, showing the 
adornment of the altar in Mr. Hillyara’s church, and 
other evidence, was put in; and it was proved beyond 
all doubt that Mr. Hillyard’s proceedings had been of 
a very “high” order, and that the monks had 
received especial facilities and encouragement at his 
church.—Sir John Walsham stated that his report on 
— case would be made with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 


The proceedings in connection with Sir J, 
Walsham’s —1 into the alleged identification of 


— 
* 


— 


the Rev. E. A. Hillyard with Brother Ignatius and 
the ‘‘ English Order of S. Benedict” have caused 
much discussion in Norfolk. The English Order 
of S. Benedict —at any rate so far as it is repie - 
sented at head-quarters—has been reduced to a very 
low ebb, as until the return of Brother Iynatiu« (who 
was expected at Norwich on Saturday evening), and 
Brother Brannock, the Monastery ” has contained 
only three monks, and a child known as the infant 
Samuel.“ One of the brothers quitted the house 
about six weeks since in consequence of a very 
extraordinary letter which he addressed to a lad 
named Hase; another left in consequence of the 
austere discipline practised proving too much for his 
filing Leth; and a third, Brother Martin,“ 
retired about a fortnight ago. It has been s ated 
that Brother Martin was expelled for insubordination 
by the Prior—ia other words, Brother Dunstan, a 
young man of about eighteen, who had been left in 
charge by Brother Ignatius; but the ci-devant brother 
now states that he left of his own accord, being 
irritated by penances imposed upon him by the 
prior for taking a book from the library without 
leave—penances which he regarded as fanciful and 
montrous. One of these penances would have taken 
Brother Martin about seventeen hours to carry out, 
and as it was to be performed during the few hours 
allowed for sleep, it ia not a matter of astonishment 
that his patience broke down. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE STATE-CHURCH 
QUESTION. 


(From the Wesleyan Times ) 


One reason for thinking that Mr. Robinson’s cal- 
culations are unduly biassed by the fervour which 
animates his own convictions, and has communicated 
itself to the particular method by which he thinks 
those convictions can be best affirmed in action, is 
this: that, while regarding that method as wider in 
its sweep and deeper in its adaptation to searching and 
trying the foundations of the State Church system 
than the most penetrating and most comprehensive 
schemes of similar character and tendency heretofore 
put to experiment, he expects with apparent con- 
fidence a cordial and united effort on the part of all 
denominations of Protestant Dissenters in its sup- 
port. This anticipation, however, seems to be over- 
weening in the eyes of those who have had to fight a less 
ambitious battle without the advantage of all these 
auziliaries. In years long gone by, when practical 
grievances’ was the only emblazonment on the 
uplifted standard, those who undertook the 
war of religious freedom upon that narrow 
basis, had to bear the reproach of being political 
Dissenters”; while many of those whom it pleased 
the Church party to contradistinguish by the flat- 
tering title of religious Dissenters,” stood aloof in 
the third heaven to which they consented to be thus 
raised, When, at a later period, the question in de- 
bate botween the advocates for State patronage with 
State control in ecclesiastical affairs, and the friends 
to religious liberty and religious equality, was put 
upon a ſooting in which the principles involved were 
considered as everything, and certain conditions of 
privilege on the one side and of injury on the other, 
arising out of a bad and unfair system, as mere inci- 
dents of which the restoration of a right order of 
things would dispose,—then the advantages acoruin 
from the adoption of a policy which took the neice 
out of the region of perhaps small and seltieh, or 
seemingly selfish, bickerings, and exhibited it under 
the aspect of a generous contest on behalf of truth 
and freedom, were still subject, even in a greater de- 
gree, to deductions on account of the louder clamours 
raised by the party who had before relied on the cry 
of“ Divide and Conquer,” and of the more obse- 
guious attention paid to such appeals by the eelf- 
— Olympians who were flattered with 
them. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that Mr. Robin - 
son’s success depends, not simply upon the thousands 
of weighty petitions which, with reason or without, 
he expects as the result of whit the Baptist Union 
has done and means todo, but upon the action of 
electoral constituencies ; in which the men whom 
that Union can influence, directly or indirectly, are 
but one element, often a very small one, and ouly in 
a few cases large. Now, putting the results of edu- 
cation in the professed principles which underlie 
the grand question mooted, among the members cf 
Dissenting churches and congregations, at the 
highest, have the men thus instructed, and also 
possessing the elective franchise, enkindled in the 
minds and hearts of their brother electors of some 
other religion or of none at all, any such intelligent 
and earnest care for matters of the sort, as will 
incline them to make Mr. Robinson’s proposed 
inquiry their cheval de bataille, their test-point, in 
the forthooming general election? This is a matter 
which ought to be well considered before committing 
ourselves toa line of policy which, by possibility, 
ninety-nine electors out of every hundred may deem 
altogether visionary, or, at any rate, the reverse of 
substantial. 

T us, we confess, the proposal appears more like 
the cogitated idea of a retired student than the pro- 
ject of one accustomed to bear in mind, that the 
finest plans are less than nothing and vanity till 
presented in an executable shape. Has the author 
of it ever had a hand in the origination or in the 
promotion of a Parliamentary inquiry? For our 
own part, we should not have the courage to 0 
before the House of Commons with any such apf li- 
cation, unless everything that would have to be 


done in case of acquiescence, had been considered 


and provided for beforehand. Those who ask for 


such a thing, ought not merely to be persuaded in 
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their own minds that it is good, necessary, fair, and 
so forth. They ought further to take care and 
bring it forward in the shape least likely to stir 
possible adversaries into an attitude of jealous 
vigilance,—most likely, not simply to satisfy friends, 
bat to make it least difficult for them to manifest 
their friendliness in speech, vote, and act. They 
ought to have a clear conception, and such as would 
bear examination in the light of Parliamentary prac- 
tice in relation to inquiries by committees of either 
House, of the manner in which the investigation 
should proceed,—what kinds of facts and infor- 
mation should be brought out by the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and who the men would be 
to be examined. Most of all, it is necessary to have 
constantly in mind the inevitable consequences, that, 
with whatever foregone conclusions the measure may 
have been proposed, the committee would be per- 
fectly free as a committee from any such bias; that 
its composition would either be as mixed, and in 
that way impartial, as selection could make it, or, if 
leaning, from its personal composition, to one side, 
leaning to the Church; and, that the giving of 
evidence before it would be as free at least to men 
prepared to prove the unspeakable benefits derived 
and derivable from the State-Cnurch system, as to 
Mr. Robinson and others who, with him, might be 
prepared to depose, that our National Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishments” are, in the injudicious, because 
alarming, words with which this petition closes, 
„unjust and injarious.” This, however, is putting 
the matter on the supposition most favourable to the 
proposer. Like the domestic functionary whom Mrs. 
Glasse instructs, he would have to catch his hare 
before proceeding to cook it; but that is a part of 
the business we have not lett ourselves time and 
space now to consider. 


THE PERSECUTION OF TURKISH CON- 
VERTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


On Wednesday afternoon an influential deputation, 
principally com of members of the Evangelical 
Alliance, waited upon Earl Russell at the Foreign 
Office, 

Lord CALTHORPE introduced the deputation. He 
said that the deputation were very anxious that his 
lordship should take the subject of the condition of 
the Turkish converts to Christianity at Constanti- 
nople into] his most serious consideration, and take 
some steps which should put an end to the state of 
things which had existed for the last three or four 

ears, The missionaries had always endeavoured to 

eep within those rules which they understood were 
acceptable to the Tarkish Government itself, and, 
as far as he knew, they had in no case deviated from 
them. Their meetings were formerly held at what 
were called inns, but which were in reality private 
rooms, without molestation; but latterly those 
rooms had been shat up, and the people found in 
them had been arrested. He understood that the 
rooms were now reopened; but some of the persons 
who were sent to prison when they were shut up 
were still there. Six of the persons who had been 
converted to Christianity having recanted and re- 
nounced their new religion, were immediatel 
liberated, but those who were steadfast in the fait 
were still in prison, and the deputation, expressing 
the fall sense of the large and important body from 
which it had emanated, were most desirous that 
some steps should be taken by the British Govern- 
meut to secure the fulfilment of the promises which 
had been made from time to time by the Turkish 
Government, 


The Rev. Dr. STEANE, before reading the 
memorial, stated that they had received letters from 
various noblemen and members of Parliament, ex- 
pressing the regret they felt at being unable to 
attend, and aleo one from Lord Stratford de Red - 
oliffe, which says :— 


Her Majesty’s Government have, in my opinion, most 
rightful and urgent motives for keeping the Turkish 
authorities toa full execution of the Hatti Humayoun, 
and, in particular, for pressing upon them the bounden 
duty of not impairing, or allowing to be impaired, that 
part of the imperial charter which provides for the com- 
plete enjoyment of religious freedom and its open 
exercise without molestation by all classes and every 
individual of the Sultan’s subjects. 


Dr, Steane then read the memorial, which was of 
considerable length, and stated in detail the facts 
alluded to by Lord Calthorpe. It stated that the 
limits of religious liberty, as now defined by the 
Turkish rulers, were narrowed down to a practical 
negation of it almost altogether. 


„The Ottoman Government,” it is said, in Sir Henry 

Bulwer’s letter to the secretary of the committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Constantinople, dated August 
1, „is willing to allow Protestants and all Christians to 
exercise their own religion in the Ottoman dominions in 
churches, or quietly at home ; but it will not allow any 
attempts, public or private, to assail the Mussulman 
religion. It will allow Mussulmans to become Christians; 
but it will not allow them, any ‘more than it will allow 
other Christians, to go about speaking publicly against 
Mahomedanism.”’ Your memorialists feel certain that 
they need enter into no argument to satisfy your lord- 
ship that the enforcement of these views will inevitably 
put a stop to all missionary efforts and prove utterly 
subversive of all religious liberty in Turkey. Nor can 
they refrain from expressing their surprise and deep 
sorrow that such views should be sanctioned in express 
terms, and be sustained by the influence of a British 
Ambassador, the immediate successor of that eminent 
statesman to whom Turkey is indebted for the Hatti 
Humayoun of 1856, which has been justly extolled as 
the charter of her liberties, and as one of the noblest 
monuments of modern European legislation. 


Dr. Steane added that the Alliance had received a 
communication from the Rev. E. Blise, dated as late 


as the 17th from Constantinople, in which he stated 
that Ahmed Agha, the last of the imprisoned con- 
verts, was sent out the preceding day to Rodosto; 
and that all of the three persons who refused to 
recant were exiled. Those men had never been 
brought to trial on any charge, but during the whole 
of the three months in which they were in prison 
they were constantly told that if they would 
renounce the Christian faith and become Mohame- 
dans, they would be immediately set at liberty. 
They would not, however, abandon the faith, and 
were consequently exiled. No Turk dare come to a 
Protestant place of worship, those places of worship 
and the steps of the missionaries being beset with 
spies, and if any appeal was ever made to a Turk to 
become a Christian he pointed to the city prison, and 
passed on, a clear proof that the men were not 
imprisoned because they created a disturbance, but 
because they had become Christians. The letter 
went on to state that no Turk dare buy à Bible of a 
colporteur, and the writer stated that, had it not 
been for the decided action of Earl Russell, there 
would not be any colporteurs there at all by this 
time, He aleo read extracts from another letter, 
written by a missionary, desoribing the condition of 
the Protestant converts, and stating that while the 
Protestants were thus persecuted, Roman Catholics 
and the Jesuit priests were allowed fall toleration. 


Earl Russet :— 


The subject which you have brought under my notice, 
and to which I have paid much attention for a consider- 
able time before this day, is one undoubtedly of the 
highest importance, It is one, at the same time, of con- 
siderable difficulty, both as to the principle and as to the 
facts—as to what has actually taken place. The Turkish 
Government appeal to their character —and 1 believe it is 
a character which they have hitherto maintained for 
toleration. They say that, however unequal the Turkish 
Government may have been, in comparison with many 
other governments, in regard to progress, with regard to 
religious toleration they consider that that Government 
can compare with any other Government of Europe, and 
that it is vastly superior to many of them. Whatever 
may be the value of these professions, I must say that 
what has taken place this summer has been entirely in- 
consistent with religious liberty—(Hear, hear)—and 
with those professions. At the same time, itis, as I have 
said, a difticult matter, both as to the facts and the 
application of the principle of religious liberty. With 
regard to the facts which have occurred, the Turkish 
Government allege that there were very great appre- 
hensions that a disturbance of the public peace would 
take place, and undoubtedly we must all admit that 
while endeavouring to promote the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity in Turkey, it is desirable to do so if possible 
without exciting disturbances, and, above all, without 

iving rise to such horrible scenes as took place in 

myrna a few years ago owing to the fanaticism of those 
who conceived that their religion was threatened. With 
regard to the general principle, the Hatti-Humayoun 
says: — As all religions are 28 professed iu my 
dominions, none of my subjects shall be hindered in the 
exercise of the religion they profes:, nor shall they be 
molested in the exercise of it.“ That — to me to 
justify—and it is greatly tothe honour of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe that he got it specially enacted—it appears 
to me to justify any person changing his religious pro- 
fession from Mohammedanism and becoming a Christian 
or a Roman Catholic becoming a Protestant, or, in short, 
to profess that religion which is consonant with his own 
belief. It seems to me, in the first place, they cannot 
dispute—and they do not dispute—that persons who are 
Protestants, or,Christians of any other profession, may 
profess that religion, may attend church, and have Divine 
service performed according to their own belief. The 
Turkish Government says that there are persons who go 
to chapels and churches in Constantinople, and there 
perform and share in Divine service, and who are not 
molested in performing that service. Another question 
which arises is with regard to the distribution of the 
Bible. I confess it appears to me that it is impossible 
without an infringement of religious liberty to interfere. 


with persons offering the Bible for sale. (Hear, hear.) | 


It has been said by the Bible Society, and [ think cor- 
rectly, that they have a right to distribute it by gift if 
they think proper. It has been said to-day that the 
missionaries are accused of attacking Mohammedanism. 
I think they have no right to say that in offering us a 
pure mode of faith you attack our religion ”; and there- 
fore I have contended, by diplomatic means, with the 
Turkish Government, that the distribution of the Bible 
ought to be unmolested. (Hear, hear.) Another ques- 
tion is with regard to those rooms in the Khans. Here, 
again, is a difficult question of fact, because it is stated 
by the Turkish Government that in these Khans 
preaching was carried on to Turks. It was stated by 
gentlemen in Constantinople, where these events took 
place, that the Khans where they shut up the rooms 
were not at all public places, and that the rooms were, 
in fact, private rooms hired by the persons who there 
attended and explained the Bible. Much in this ques- 
tion would depend upon the manner in which this was 
done, and whether these rooms were actually private 
rooms. I think we must take care, if we are to avoid 
disturbances in Turkey—which we wish to do—we must 
avoid anything which the Turkish Government could 
fairly fix upon and say, This is a disturbance of the 
public peace, or an interference with our regular govern- 
ment, and with our established religion.” And there 
are reasons for this, because every Government will 
endeavour to enforce respect for its own laws and its 
established religion. We certainly enforce that right 
here. We maintain that Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land; and although we permit 
temperate discussion, we punish persons who cast open 
insults upon the Christian religion. We likewise 
interfere if there is anything like a disturbance in the 
public streets caused by those who are giving out their 
religious opinions in such a way as to disturb the 
peace. Therefore I think that whatever we urge upon 
the Turkish Government we cannot urge upon them 
with any force, or with that respect which is due to a 
friendly Government, that they should allow that which 
is inconsistent with what they owe to their established 
law and religion. With respect to the sentence quoted 
in the memorial from a letter of Sir Henry Bulwer, I do 
not understand what is there stated as being an opinion 


— 


. 


which he entirely defends; and if it were it might be 
so solely as being imbibed while listening to the repre. 
gentations of the Turkish Minister. He says “ The 
Ottoman Government is willing to allow Protestants and 
all Christians to exercise their own religion in the Otto- 
man dominions, in churches, or 1 at home; but it 
will not allow any attempte, public or private, to assail 
the Mussulman religion. It will allow Mussulmans to 
become Christians; but it will not allow them any more 
than it will other Christians, to go about speaking 
publicly against Mohammedanism.” Now, I cannot 
myself, I confess, understand this distinction made by 
those who are not favourable to religious liberty, and 
which is made by some Governments in Europe, and 
against whose doctrines I have had sometimes to remon- 
strate. They say, we have no objection to a person 
having himself religious convictions, but cannot allow 
him to attempt to persuade others, ear, hear.) It 
appears to me that if any person has a ‘religious convic. 
tion, and is allowed to entertain it, it carries with it a 
right to attend Divine worship, and a right to tell others 
that he is convinced that there is a better mode of faith 
than that which they profess, and set them inquiring on 
the subject. I do not understand religious liberty which 
does not allow people privately to assail a religion which 
they think erroneous. But if you carry it beyond this, 
and say that persons acquire a right to go into public 


places or to distribute books which are professedly full of 


terms of insult and attack against the established reli- 
gion, that becomes another question, and one on which I 
trast we would be unwilling to interfere. I certainly 
have endeavoured to point out to the Turkish Govern- 
ment what I think is a great offence against religious 
liberty, and I shall continue, I trust with your support, 
to urge upon that Government to allow a full religious 
liberty in the Ottoman dominions. I trust I may say 
that the Protestant religious bodies in this country, 
while desirous to promote the Christian religion in 
Turkey, are at the same time sensible of the discretion 
to be used and of the respect due from one nation to 
another, and that above all the enjoyment of religious 
liberty may not there be made a cause of disturbance, 
still less of slaughter and bloodshed. (Cheers.) 


In answer to a question, Earl Russ LL said he 
would attend to the case of the three converts from 
Mobammedanism who had been released from prison 
and baniehed. 


Sir Harry VERNEY, Bart., M. P., said he hoped 
the noble earl would use his influence to cause the 
spirit which was shown by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe to animate our ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. When he was there some years ago it was a 
question among the American missionaries and the 
American gentlemen in Constantinople whether they 
should not apply for special protection from the 
American Government, but it was finally and unani- 
mously resolved that, as long as Lord de Redcliffe 
remained in Constantinople, they had no occasion for 
further protection than bis, That noble lord was the 
wise and judicious protector, not of Christians only, 
but of all persons who required protection in Tarkey. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Earl RussxLL: I have already said that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe deserved the highest honour in 
that respect. 

Sir HR RT VERNEY said that what he wished was 

that Lord de Redcliffe’s spirit should be infused into 
those who now represented the Foreign Office in Con- 
stantinople. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev. Dr. Stzanz then, having expressed the 
thanks of those present, not only for the courteous 
reception given them by the noble earl, but also for 
the favourable manner he had expressed himself 
towards their case, 


The deputation withdrew. 


-_ 


THE New Dectaration.—It appears that efforts 
are still being made by oertain students in science 
to procure signatures to the declaration against free 
inquiry. Since Sir John Herschell’s letter appeared 
in the Atheneum, it has been no easy work. Pro- 
fessor Owen has refused to sign. Many others, 
scarcely less eminent, have followed Herschell and 
Owen, The value of a scientific protest, in which 
the great chiefs of science — Herschell, Owen, 
Faraday, Whewell, Airy, Lyell, Murchison, 
Tyndall, Sabine,—refuse to join, may be imagined. 
By. and-bye the list is to be published; and it will 
then be proper to inquire into the meaning which 
the several signers put upon the text.— Atheneum. 


Proposed Roman CATHOLIO CoLLEGE AT Ox 
FORD.—Although various statements have been made 
by the press in reference to the site of the old Oxford 
workhouse, we understand there is now uo 
doubt of the use for which it is intended, as Dr. 
Newman has become its purchaser, and a Roman 
catholic college and establishment will be shortly 
erected thereon. When the workhouse land was 
bought, a few weeks ago, by the late Mr. Ambrose 
Smith, it was currently rumoured it was intended 
for a Roman Catholic college, but such was not really 
the case at that time, although the matter was sub- 
sequently taken up by influential parties, and nege- 
tiatious have resulted in the site being transferred to 
Dr. Newman, for 8,400/., being an advance of 400/. 
upoa the original purchase money. Dr. Newman, 
who was formerly Fellow of Oriel College and Vicar 
of St. Mary's, Oxford, was closely identified with 
‘* Tracts for the Times,” and was one of the earliest 

erverts of his party. from the Church of England, 
t is stated this eminent scholar will be at the head 


of affairs at Oxford. The site of the old workhouse | 


comprises upwards of five acres, situated in a centra 
and healthy part of Oxford, viz., between Walton- 
pane and St. Giles, Several Roman Catholics have 

een in residence at Oxford, and the son of Mr. 
Serjeant Shee has only this term commenced a course 
of study at Christ Church. There are six other 


Roman Catholics also in residence at Oxford. Daily | 
News 
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Religious Intelligence. 


ProkHaAM RTE CoNnGREGATIONAL CauRcH.—A 
social meeting of the members of the church and con- 
gregation was held in the lecture-room adjoining the 
above named place of worship, on Wednesday evening, 
October 19th, 1864. During the evening, W. Town- 
ley, Esq., in the name of the church and congregation, 
presented to the. Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, F. R. S. L, &c.. 
a handsome purse containing fifty guineas, as a smal] 
token of the high esteem and love cherished for their 

astor, and as an expression of thankfulness for the 
faithful and efficient manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duties of hig office during the nearly seven 
years of his ministry among them. It was announced, 
that by a strange coincidence, and without any design 
on the part of the deacons and others arranging the 
meeting, it was just five years that very day when the 
congregation presented Mr. Hitchens with a silver 
salver and some valuable books. 

ALFRED‘STREET CnarET AND Sunpay Scoot, 
BERMONDSEY.—This place of worship, which was 
opened ten months ago, having undergone alterations 
and enlargement, was reopened on Sunday, 16th inst. 
Sermons were preached morning and evening by the 
Rev. John Sinclair, the minister of the chapel, and in 
the afternoon by the Rev. A. McAuslane, of Finsbury 
Chapel. The services were all well attended. On 
Tuesday, 18th, a tea and public meeting was held, 
when the chapel was crowded, and many had to go 
away for want of room. The chair was occupied by 
John Eastty, Esq., and addresses were delivered by 
the Revds. George Rose, James Frame, John Pillans, 
Alexander Hannay, John Sinclair, H. Budden, Eeg. 
(Canonbur;), and T. Powell, Esq. (Islington). A series 
of anthems were sung by an efficient choir. The 
chapel was tastefully decorated with evergreens and 
flowers, and the meeting was altogether a delightful 
one to all present. 

HacknEy—Sr. THomas’-sQuarE.—This ancient 
place of wor hip having undergone extensive altera- 
tions, was reopened for public worship on Friday 
week. The Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., preached 
in the morning, and the Rev. Clement Dukes, M. A., 
in the evening; the Rev. T. W. Aveling and the 
Rev. E. M. Davis taking the devotional parts of 
the service. On Sunday the Rer. W. Kirkus, the 

astor, preached in the morning, and the Rev. T. 

. Aveling in the evening. Each of the congrega- 
tions on Sunday filled the chapel; and it was 
stated that nearly the whole of the sittings in the 
body of the place had been let during the week. 
The cumbrous old pews have been entirely re- 
moved, and replaced by white pine varnished seats, 
of comfortable shape, and cushioned; the galleries 
also are completely remodelled. The walls have 
been changed from whitewash to a subdued blue, 
enlivened at their tops with crimson and gold, and 
the lighting is effected by the new and most effec- 
tive and beautiful method of star pendants from 
the roof. The cost of the alterations, including 
some improvements in the adjoining minister’s 
house, has been 900“, and something less than 
4007. of this sum has still to be obtained. 

Hoxton AcapEMY CHAPEL —The Rev. F. W. 
Fisher, late of Boston, Lincolnshire, was welcomed 
to his new sphere of labour at Hoxton, on Tuesday, 
by the neighbouring ministers, and a crowded meet- 
ing of the church and congregation, held in the 
spacious Academy Chapel. The service having been 
began with a hymn of praise, the Rev. G. Gogerly 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer. The Rev. C. 
Scott, of Lincoln, who presided, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Rev. Henry Allon, chairman of the 
Congregational Union, congratulated the church at 
Hoxton upon baving obtained the efficient services 
of Mr. Fisher, and expressed an earnest hope that 
the union would long continue, and a confidceat 
belief that while it lasted peace and prosperity 
would abundantly prevail. Mr. Tee, one of the 
deacons, presented an outline of those events which 
had led to the call of Mr. Fisher to the pastorate. 
Following this statement, the Rev. A. McAuslane, 
of Finsbury Chapel, delivered an affectionate 
address to the pastor, who then gave a lucid and 
eminently satisfactory account of the circumstances 
which induced his removal from Boston to London, 
The Rev. Dr. Campbell next offered prayer for the 
pastor; the Rev. G. L. Hermano, former pastor, 
addressed the church and congregation, and the 
Rev. C. Dukes offered prayer on their behalf. The 
Revs. W. Grigsby, W. Miall, C. Brake, J. Deighton, 
and W. Tyler, also took part in the engagements 
of the evening, which closed with the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. On the previous Thursday 
evening a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. B. 
Noel, and on Sunday the Rev. Caleb Scott occupied 
the pulpit. 

BucKINGHAM CHAPEL, PIMLico.—The ordination 
of the Rev. W. H. Jellie, late of Hackney College, 
as pastor of the church meeting at this place of wor- 
chip, took place on Tuesday, the 25th October. The 
Rev. W. M. Statham, of Trevor Chapel, Brompton, 
commenced the morning services by reading the 
Scriptures and offering prayer. The Rev. Samuel 
Martin, of Westminster Chapel, delivered a discourse 
on the constitution of 1 Christian Church. The Rev. 
J. S. Pearsall, of Eccieston-square Chapel, proposed 
the usual questions, which were replied to by the 
pastor, and by one of the deacons on behalf of the 
church. The ordination prayer, with imposition of 
hands by the ministers present, was offered by Rev. 
Samuel Mell, principal of Hackney College; and 
the charge to the minister was given by Rev. 
Alexander Hannay (pastor of Mr. Jellie), of the City- 
road Congregational Church. In the afternoon, 


nearly 100 persons sat down to dinner in the rooms 
adjoining the chapel, which had been tastefully 
decorated by the ladies of the congregation for the 
occasion, Benjamin Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of the 
City of London, presided. There were present Revs. 
Messrs, Pearsall, Robinson, Hannay, Statham, 
McAll, G. S. Ingram, Mackennal, Forsaith, and the 
fellow students of Mr. Jellie, belonging to Hackney 
College. The Rev. S. Moll, Rev. G. 8. Ingram, 
and Rev. A. Mackennal severally addressed the 
friends present, congratulating them on the auspicious 
circumstances under which they had met, and recog- 
nising the hand of Providence in directing Mr. Jellie 
thither. At half-past five o’clock, 350 persons par- 
took of tea, In the evening, the services of the day 
were resumed—the Rev. R. Robinson, of Limbeth, 
conducting the devotional services. The Rev. J. 
Stoughton, of Kensington, then preached to the 
church and congregation on their relative duties to 
the pastor and one another, and concluded his re- 
marks by an earnest appeal to the members of the 
congregation to become united to Christ. The Rev. 
W. H. Jellie closed the day’s proceedings with 
prayer, 

THE Horr CHAPRL, HANLEV.— The Rev. R. H. 
Smith has announced to the church assembling in 
this place of worship that he is obliged, by the con- 
tinued failing health of his family, to resign the 
pastorate, 

AsHworTH, HERTS.— Ou Thursday, October 20th, 
two services were held in the Independent chapel in 
connection with the opening of a new school and 
lecture-room adjoining the chapel, Two very able 
sermons were preached on the occasion. In the 
afternoon by the Rev. W. Brock, D. D., and in the 
eveniag by the Rev. W. Robinson, of Cambridge. 
The collections amounted to nearly 331. The new 
room will hold about 250 persons, and was crowded 
to excess at the pablic tea between the services, The 
Congregationalists in this town have much reason to 
rejoice in the accomplishment of this object, as such 
a room has been long needed. A considerable addi- 
tion has also been made to the burial-ground, the 
whole cost being about 500“. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Very interesting services were 
held in this city on the 23rd and 24th of October, in 
connection with the fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Congregational Chapel, Westgate. On San- 
day the Rev. Josiah Miller, M. A., of Long Sutton, 
preached two able sermons, and liberal collections 
were made for the liquidation of the debt on the 
chapel. On Monday a large and respectable party 
of friends drank tea together in the old chapel. A 
public meeting was held in the evening, presided 
over by the pastor, the Rev. Alex. Murray, when 
appropriate addresses were delivered by the Revs, 
Josiah Miller, M.A., Thomas Lloyd, W. Telfer, 
James Robinson, Robert Wearmouth, and J. Burnett. 

LODDISWELL, SoutH Devon.—A new. chapel was 
opened in this village on the 4th instant. The build- 
ing, which is commodious and elegant, owes its 
erection mainly to the zeal and liberality of R. Peek, 
Esq., of Hazelwood, who takes a deep interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the neighbourhood. Two sermons 
were preached, that in the afternoon by the Rev. 
R. W. Carpenter, of Devonport, from Eph, iv. 13, 
and in the evening by the Rev. J. M. Charlton, 
M.A., principal of the Western College, Plymouth, 
from 1 Cor. ii, 5. A tea-meeting was held between 
the services in the British Schoolroom adjoining the 
new chapel, the proceeds of which, with the collec. 
tions after the services, have enabled the friends to 
report that the new sanctuary is opened free from 
debt. The building, which is in the Italian style of 
architecture, will seat 350 persons ; increased accom- 
modation can be provided by removing the panelling 
which separates the schoolroom from the chapel at 
the back of the pulpit, which was done on the day of 
opening. The total cost is 850/., more than one-half 
of which sum was generously contributed by Mr. 
Peek, the ground on which the building stands being 
also given by another member of the same family. 


GAWTHORPE, NEAR OssETT, YORKSHIRE.—On 
Tuesday afternoon week a public tea-meeting was 
held in the schoolroom of the Zion Independent 
Chapel, Gawthorpe, at which about 300 persons 
were present, In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the chapel, which was filled to overflowing. 
Addresses were delivered by a number of ministers 
and friends. Mr. J. Woodcock, in the absence of 
the Rev. J. Oddie, of Osset, was elected chairman. 
The proceedings were opened by the Rev. J. Collier, 
of Earlsheaton, offering up prayer. The chairman 
said that they had met openly to declare to the 
world that they would accept Mr. Dixon as their 
pastor, and he in return would spend his health 
and strength for them. Mr. J. Senior, in reply to 
the chairman, stated the reasons why they were led 
to give Mr. Dixon a call. Mr. Dixon explained his 
objects in accepting it. The meeting was con- 
sequently addressed by Mr. J. Vere, of Dewsburv, 
the Rev. J. Williams, of Penistone, the Rev. J. 
Collier, and other gentlemen. Votes of thanks were 
given to the ladies for providing, to the ministers 
and friends for speaking, and to the choir for the 
very efficient service that they had rendered on the 
occasion. An anthem was then sung, the benedic- 
tion pronounced, and the meeting brought to a close. 
BunxIET— BETHESDA CHAP ETL. A series of services 
has been held at this chapel, to celebrate the comple- 
tion ot the fiftieth year since its erection. On Wednes- 
day evening, October 12th, tea was provided in the 
school-room ; after which the friends assembled in the 
chapel. John Crossley, Esq., of Halifax, presided. 
A brief history of the origin of thechurch was read 
by the Rev. John Stroyan, the pastor. The following 
brethren spoke on the occasion: — The Revs. Richard 
Slate, of Preston, who preached in the room where the 


ehurch worshipped before the chapel was built ; Bryan 


Dale, M. A., Halifax; R. Harley, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., 
Brighouse; J. T. Shawcross, S. Cox (Wesleyan); 
Mr, Councillor Kay, Burnley; and Mr. 1. Hartley, 
Halifax. The chapel was filled with an attentive 
audience, many friends being present who formerly 
worshipped there; and the interest of the meeting 
was well sustained to its close. On Lord’s-day, Oct. 
16th, two sermons were preached by the Rev. John 
Stroyan, that in the evening having special reference 
to the decease of Mrs. William Hargreaves, one of 
the oldest and most valued members of the church. 
The following evening, Monday, Oct. 17, the Rev. 
John Ross, of Hackney, gave an address on “ Storing 
for God, and Giving to God.” The chapel was opened 
on September 21st, 1814, the Rev. William Roby and 
the late Dr. Raffles being the preachers on the 
occasion. 


Boxmoor, Herts.—The new Baptist chapel at 
Boxmoor, just erected for the church of which the 
Rev. H. C. Leonard, M.A., is pastor, was opened 
for Divine servic: on Wednesday last, Oct. 26th, 
when the Rev. F. Tucker preached in the morning, 
and the Rev. J. Stoughton in the evening, to large 
congregations, The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Revs. W. Upton, St. Albans; David 
Thomas. Bristol: W. Emery, Hemel Hempstead ; 
and T. Petere, Watford. A large company partook 
of dinner and tea in the schoolroom, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, The old 
chapel, which was demolished to make room for the 
present one, was erected largely by the efforts of the 
sisters of Dr. Carey, and was opened on Wednesday, 
Oct. 26th, 1825. Tho Revs, Maurice Jones, F. W. 
Gotch, M. A., LL D., and B. P. Pratten, B. A., suc- 
cessively ministered to the church before the settle- 
ment of the present pastor. The new chapel isa 
handsome Gothic structure in the early English style, 
with tower and pinnacle. The interior proves that 
the Gothic style may be made very suitable to the 
requirements of Nonccnformist worship, the effect 
being simple and beautiful, and the arrangement 
commodious and well adapted for speaking. There 
are 500 sittings. The cost is about 1,050/., including 
extras; the architect, Mr. J. Neale, of Bristol; and 
the builder, Mr. J. Tofield, of Houghton Regis. A 
large number of the pastors and deacons of the 
churehes in neighbouring towns were present on the 
occasion. On Sunday last the Rev. S. Pearson, M. A., 
of New College, shared the services with the pastor. 
Literal collections were made on both days, and the 
services were of a very encouraging character. 


Dunmow, Essex.—On Tuesday, the 18th inst., 
new rooms were opened for the use of the Sunday - 
school connected with the Independent chapel in the 
above town. The building is from plans prepared 
by Mr. T. Gibbons, architect, of London, a native of 
Dunmow, and consists of a large room fifty-six feet 
by twenty-four feet (divided by a curtain during the 
teaching of the children) and two class-rooms, 
together with a small room for a copper. In the 
afternoon, after the reading of the Scriptures and 
the offering of prayer by the Rev. C. Duff, of 
Stebbing, a very earnest and suggestive sermon was 
preached by the Rev. T. W. Davids, of Colchester, 
from Ecc, xi. 1—6. At five o'clock, upwards of 
200 persons sat down to tea in the schoolroom, 
in which a very crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting was subsequently held, under the 
presidency of J. Perry, Esq., of Chelmsford. 
Stirring and appropriate addresses were delivered by 
the Revs, G. E. Singleton, R. W. Dale, M.A, 
(Birmingham), W. Cuthbertson, B. A., T. W. Davide, 
T. B. Sainsbury, B. A., and J. C. Rook. Among the 
other ministers present, and taking part in the engage- 
ments, were the Revs, D. Davies, R. Barnard, D. 
Grigsby, &, Tho choir rendered very efficient aid 
in tho service of song in the course of the evening. 
From a statement made by the pastor, the Rev. H. 
Gammidge, it appeared that the total cost of the 
erection, including fences and all kinds of £ttings, is 
nearly 550/., of which sum 453/, had been subscribed 
before the day of opening. With the liberal collec. 
tions made on that day, and another generous offer 
from the chairman, as well as promises from other 
friends, there i: every prospect of the remaining 
deficiency being quickly met, thus furnishing another 
testimony to the power and efficiency of the volun- 
tary principle in all efforts to promote the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. 


Tux New ConGREGATIONAL CHAPEL MOVEMENT, 
HALITAX.—On Thursday night a meeting of the three 
Independent congregations was held in Sion Chapel, 
Halifax, to receive a report from the committee pre- 
vionsly appointed to select a site for a new chapel at 
the upper part of the town, and also to consider the 
cost of such an edifice. The Rev. Wm. Roberts 
presided. Mr. Edward Crossley read the report, 
which stated that the committee were unanimous in 
giving the preference to the Belle Vue site, or rather 
the plot of ground above Belle Vue, the residence of 
Sir Francis Crossley, M.P. The site in question is the 
property of Sir Francis Crossley, and is at present 
occupied as allotment gardens, Sir Francis propos’s 
to divide the site into two equal portions, making a 
road between them. He offers the ground at 48. 3d. 
per yard. Each p:rcel of land would at this rate cost 
1,159/., but Sir Francis Crossley offers to give 2500. 
in addition to the sum he has already promised towards 
the new chapel if the lower site be eelected. The 
committee, upon consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, decided in favour of the lower site, on 
condition that Sir Francis also agreed to make a road 
through the field opposite, and immediately above the 
Halifax General Cemetery. As to the style of archi- 
tecture for the chapel, the committee gave preference 
to the Grecian or Italian, the whole to cost, with school 
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rooms, about 8.000. The adoption of the report was 
moved by Mr. Ed. Crossley, seconded by the Rev. J. 
C. Gray, and after a few remarks from Mr. S. B. 
Cordingley, the Rev. B. Dale, and Mr. Gill, the motion 
was tinanimously agreed to. The Rev. James Pridie 
moved that a canvass for subscriptions be forthwith 
co nmenced, and that no further steps be taken until 
at least 6.0002. have been promised. Mr. N. Whitley 
seconded the motion, which was carried, A committee 
of management was next appointed. 

CREWKERNE.—On Tuesday, October 25, 1864, the 
new and beaatifal echoolroom, built by the Baptist 
friends in this town, was opened in connection with 
the re-opening of the chapel, which has undergone 
necessary repairs, and otherwise much improved. 
Two eermons were preached on the occasion by the 
Reve. W. Guest, of Taunton, and C. Vince, of Bir- 
mingham. About sixty partook of dinner, which 
was tastefully laid out in the schoolroom. In the 
course of the afternoon several addresses were 
delivered by ministers and gentlemen present, and 
about 501. promised towards the building fund. At 
five o'clock about 300 sat down to tea. A large 
congregation was assembled to listen to our excellent 
brother, of Birmin:ham, and a good collection was 
obtained. Altogether the day was most propitious, 
and will be long remembered for the attendance, 
liberality, and most appropriate addresses and 
sermons. The new building has commodious class- 
rooms, besides a gallery for the junior scholars of the 
school. We were pleased to observe many of the 
ministers and members ol the neighbouring churches, 
amongst whom may be mentioned the Revs, E. 
Edwards. Chard; R. P. Erlebach, Chard; R. 
James, Yeovil; R. Stevens, Bridport; E. Merri- 
map, Dorchester; J. Keen, of Montacut; and 
Messre. 8. Hebditch, R. Southcombe, E. Whitby, 
J. Daniels, D. Pittard, &. Most of these gentle- 
men made practical speeches, and have liberally 
contributed to the building fund. 

New CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, BURWASH, 
Sussex.—Through the liberality of Messrs. S. 
Morley, J. Morley, J. Finch, J. Wilson, and J. B. 
Noakes (each of whom contributed 501.) and other 
friends, this new chapel has been raised. It will 
seat 350 persons. The total cost, including the pur- 
chase of the land, will be 650. Towards this sum 
390/, has been received, inciuding the collections at 
the opening services. The dedication services were 
held on Wednesday, October 19. The afternoon 
service commenced at three o’clock ; the devotional 
exercises being conducted by the Revs. Halley | 
Stewart, and William Porter, of Hastings, and the 
Rev. A. Foyster, of Esstbourne. The Rev. James 
Griffin, of Hastings, preached an impressive sermon 


from Isaiah lo. 10—11. The friends assembled or 


tes at five o’clock, after which a public meeting was 
held, the Rev. James Griffin in the chair. Addresses 
were delivered by the ministers who took part in the 
afternoon service, and by Mr. John Stewart, of 
H stings, Mr. J. B. Noakes, Burwash, and Mr. 
John Whatford, one of the Sussex Home Mission 
evangelists, who has been the means of doing much 
good in the neighbourhood. The bnilding was 
crowded in every part, and the deepest attention was 
manifested in both services. At the close of the 
public meeting about 150 friends remained for prayer, 
and thus closed the dedication services of the new 
chapel. On the following Sanday the opening ser- 
mons were preached to large congregations by the 
Rev. Halley Stewart, of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. 


New ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT KNARxS- 
BOROUGH. — We are requested to furnish the following 
additional particulars of this pretty and attractive 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid the 
other day by Mr. Alderman Brown, of Bradford. 
The old chapel was built in 1779; and although it 
has been altered several times, and additions made 
to it, it was totally unsuited for modern use, and 
was more like a barn than a building set apart for 
Divine worship. This was so strongly felt to be the 
case, that some months ago it was determined to 
build a new and handsome church upon some land 
adjoining, given by the late Lady Hewley. Plans 
were advertised for, and of those sent in answer 
to the advertisement, Messrs. Pritchett and Sons’, of 
Darlington, were deemed the best. The advice of 
one of the most experienced of church-builders in 
the West Riding (John Crossley, E-q., of Halifax) 
was asked, and he expressed his approval of the 
general choice and bis surprise at the cheapness and 
elegance of the building. As all know who have 
v.sited theancientand historical place, Knaresborough 
is situated upon a high bank of the river Nidd, its 
quaint and picturesque houses rising one above the 
other like the seats of an amphitheatre, Its streets 
are generally narrow and crooked, and to a stranger 
it is often a difficult thing to find the way from one 
piace to another, Many persons have felt this when 
trying to find their way to the old meeting-house ; 
but in the new charch this will be obviated, for a 
sender and graceful spire will rise to the height of 
n nety feet, at the angle formed by the junction of 
Gracechurch-street and Windsor-lane, Thus the 
svire will be a guide to all who seek this house of 
prayer. The front entrance is a double doorway, 
with a beautiful fanlight window above, eighteen 
feet high, with geometrical tracery. The plan of 
tie church its: If is a nave, with small transepts, the 
whole being built in the decorated style of Gothic 
architecture, Including the vestibule, the extreme 
length of the church is fifty-nine feet, the width at 
tie transepts forty-nine, and the height forty-five 
feet. The nave is thirty-eight feet wide, and the 
transepts thirty-five feet high. The windows in 
the side elevations, one of which is larger than the 
others and set in a gable, have all transeems. The 
transept windows are of three heights, and the whole 


So 


are to be glazed with cathedral glass, with s margin 


of coloured glass round the edges. Two advantages 
are here gained: by the use o cathedral o those 
odious blinds, so unsightly for a place o worship, 
are not required; and by the introduction of the 
coloured margin, the graceful outline of the Gothic 
windows is distinctly shown. In the interior of the 
church, the pews will be open, low, with leanin 

backs, thirty-three inches wide in the nave an 

thirty-six in the transepts. There will be a gallery 
at both ends, and the church at present is calculated 
to hold 420 persons; but by the erection of side 
galleri MI. much improve the appearance 
of the place, at the cost of about 1002, accommoda- 
tion can be provided for 180 more, or 600 in all. 
The pulpit, the front of the galleries, and the rails 
of the communion table, will be of Gothic wood- 
work, The whole expense of the erection of the 
edifice, including warming, the architect’s com- 
mission, &., will be less than 2,0001. The 
Knaresborough may be considered a model church, 
both on acc unt of its elegance and its cheapness, 
and does honour to the Messrs. Pritchett and Son, of 
Darlington. The same architects are just completing 
a handsome church, to hold 900 persons, at Hud- 
dersfield, in a neighbourhood in which the late Mr. 
William Nellars was much interested; and are 
engaged upon another at Kirby Stephen, for the 
Congregationalists. 


NortaaM CHAPEL, SouTHAMPTON.—On Sunday 
week, sermons were preached in the above chapel, 
in the morning by the Rev. S. Marsh, of Albion 
Chapel, and in the evening by the Rev. G. Gregg, 
minister of the chapel. Collections were made after 
each service in aid of the building fund. On Tues- 
day there was a large gathering, when 260 sat down 


to tea; the chapel was crowded in every part at the 
public meeting at half-past six. The Rev. Thomas 
Adkins presided, The Rev. J. W. Collins opened 
the meeting with prayer, after which, the chairman 
off-red a few introductory remarks on the nature of 
ajChristian church, and the pleasure be had in wit- 
nessing the progress of the little charch there. Mr, 
Russeli, one of the deacons, then read the financial 
statement. Mr. C. R. Cosens, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, gave a cheering statement concerning 
the school, which contained 200jchildren. 
George Gregg gave a brief statement of past efforts, 
resulting in the erection of the present commodious 
chapel, and stated the church was formed during the 
past year by eighteen members from the Above Bar 
chapel, they now numbered thirty-tive, and he was 
thankful to say that there was evidence of God’s 


The Rev. 


blessiog on the preached word in that place, They 
had expended in the rebuilding of the chapel, fit- 


tings, law expenses, &. &c., 5511. 133. 4d., of which 


500“. had actually been paid, and he trusted that 
that meeting would help him to pay the 401. which 
he had promised to collect. The Rev. C. Williams, 
of Portland Chapel, the Revs. S. March, J. Collins, 
G. Sargeant, and H. H. Carlisle then in most effective 
and encouraging terms addressed the meeting. 


New CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT MAIDSTONE. 
—The ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of a new Congregational church, to replace 
the building known as The Week-street Chapel,” 
Maidstone, was performed by 8. Morley, Ezq., of 
London, on Wedaesday afternoon last. The build- 
ing will be erected from the designs of Messrs, 
Habershon and Pite, of London, and will accommo: 
date upwards of 800 persons. It will be a handsome 
structure, in the ltalian style, the front being of 
French banc stone and white brick. There will be 
ajcommodivus school and clases rooms in the basement, 
having entrances quite independent of the church. 
The cost is estimated at 3.0002., which will be raised 
by the voluntary contributions of the congregation 
and friends, The ceremony was fixed to take place 
at half past-three o’clock. Seats had been erected in 
tiers, 80 as to command a full view of the proceeding 
and these were filled by some hundreds of persons ; 


while near the stone were gathered many Noncon- 


formist ministers and influential members of the Con- 
gregational and other denominations. The proceed- 
longs commenced with the singing of a hymn, after 
which the Rev. J. Chamberlain, of Marden, read 


appropriate portions of Scripture; and the Rev. H. 


H. Dobney (Baptist), Maidstone, offered up prayer 
for a blessing on the work about to be commenced, 
Mr. J. Brown then presented to Mr. Morley a silver 
trowel, to perform the ceremony of that afternoon ; 
which bore the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented 
to Samuel Morley, Esq., on the occasion of laying 
the foundation stone of the Congregational Church, 
Week-street, Maidstone, October, 26,1864.” The 
stone was then lowered to its assigned position, and 
Mr. Morley proceded to lay it in the usual 
manner. In a cavity beneath the stone was placed a 
bottle containing some coias of the realm, a copy of 
the South Eastern Gazette, and documents referring 
to the origin of the church, with the names of the 
pastor, the Rev. D. G. Watt, M. A., and the build- 
ing committee, beautifully illuminated by Me. 

J. Somerville, On the exterior was an inscription, 
as follows: — This stone was laid on the 26th of 
October, 1864, by Samuel Morley, Esq., of London. 
Messrs. Habershon and Pite, architects, London. 

Mr. Anscomb, builder, Maidstone.” Mr, Morley 
said he could assure those assembled that he felt io 
full harmony with them on that occasion. It was 
a source of thankfulness that if the building about to 
be erected on that spot was notin every sense of the 
term an additional place of worship in the town, yet 
that it would contain largely increased accommoda- 
tion, and certainly be more adapted to the taste and 
judgment of the present day than the building, 
venerable though it no doubt was to many present, 


| which they had 80 lately occupied, He always felt 


ö — — 
that on occasions like the present there were aspects 


of antagonism, in the step which Nonconformistg 
took, in the erection of places of worship, which 
seemed to call for a few words—he might almost say 
of justification. He felt that there was decided ground 
for expecting that they should justify their deolinin 

to avail themselves, as citizens of a great empire, 0 

that provision which the State made for the public 
worship of its people. But, guided by conscience 

they bad no choice in the matter; and they thank. 
fully acknowledged that in these day’s they were not 
obliged, like their forefathers, to hide themselves 
away from the public eye. They were not there 
without either a history or an ancestry. They had 
no reason to be ashamed of their position in this land 
of liberty. They were not called on to suffer as pod 
those who had gone before them; but it was their 
duty to maintain the essentially spiritual character 
of the Church of Christ, and to spread a knowledge 
of the truth among their fellow-men. Mr. Morley 
then remarked upon the system of church govern. 
ment with which his hearers were identified, and of 
the soundnes ands safety of which he was well 
assured. In conclusion he trusted, that the build- 
ing now about to be commenced would be completed 
without accident. After a few words from the Rev. 
D. G. Watt, prayer was again offered by the Rey, 
W. Lennox, of Tunbridge, and the proceedings ter. 
minated. In the evening a large company, about 
500 persons, met in the Corn Exchange, under the 
presidency of Samuel Morley, E:q. The room had 
been decorated in a most effective manner by the 
ladies of the congregation, who had also provided a 
very bountiful tea, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the building fund. At the conclusion of 
the tea, the meeting was subsequently addressed by 
the chairman, and the Revs, Messrs. Turner, of 
Ashford; Beazley, of Blackheath ; Arthur Hall, of 
London; William Grigsby, of Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle; D. G. Watt, M.A., the respected pastor of 
the church; and W. Jull, Esq., of Staplehurst. 
Several hymns and an anthem, effectively sung by 
the choir and heartily joined in by the assembly, 
gave additional interest to the proceedings, 


Correspondence. 


THE FUTURE POLICY OF DISSENTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm., Mr. Robinson’s letter call for serious attention. 
It is the utterance of an earnest mind; but it points to 
a course of action which may tell most disastrously on 
our interests at the coming election. 

Our responsibility is great; for the policy of our 
Government at home and abroad may be involved in 
the course we shall take. The progress of civil, com- 
mercial, and religious liberty has been advanced by our 
co-operation with the Liberal party ; and the retrospect 
of the last thirty years will show our united influence 
has been beneficially employed. Are we now to part 
company, thing up a distinct policy of our own, or act 
in alliance with them in a steady progress towards the 
attainment of religious liberty? A retrograde or even 
stand-still policy must be eschewed by us—we take not 
rest and be thankful” as our motto—they grea'ly 
fail in duty who follow such a course. But is it pradent 
to raise our flag, and rush at the citadel, when the out- 
works remain in tact? How many will be found in our 
forlorn hope, when we have so determined? Alas! we 
shall appear as the band of Gideon before the hosts of 
Midian, but lacking the Divine warrant which led him 
to victory. 

Can we expect, if we cast off our allies, and rush alone 
to the breach, with the cry, For the crown rights of our 
Redeemer!” we shall rend the tie which binds the 
spiritual to the civil power? I sadly fear the flag which 
we should strive to plant there would be found draggling 
on Aspromonte instead of being borne in triumph to 
Rome. 5 

Let us act prudently: where we have the power to 
return a candidate who believes in, and identifies him - 
self with our principles, by all means rally round him; 
let him feel he has no half-hearted men to depend on. 
But where we have not, weshould unite with those who 
will aid to remove the many evils which still press on us. 
Why Sir, in this way we may educate them to the full 
development of religious freedom. oe 

Every debate on Charch-rates, or any other religious 
inequality, will furnish opportunity of showing the un- 
holiness of the system from which they proceed ; and, 
step by step, we may bring honest and practical men, 
by a prudent course of action on our part, to rise to that 
great heizht of our endeavour—“ the liberation of Divine 
truth from human authority.” 

A little patient waiting will incur no loss to us. 
Within the Establishment each party finds a galling tie 


Weymouth, Oct. 31, 1864. 


CONSCIENCE AND CHURCH-RATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Being in company with a clergyman & short 
time since, our conversation turned on Church-rates. He 
said :—‘‘ It is this that puzzles my mind—I do not know 
how a farmer caa reconcile it to his conscience, when he 
knows that he took his estate subject to Church-rates, 
and afterwards refuses to them.” Fearin 


y 8. 
others may be puzzled on the same subject, J will en: 
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deavour to solve the problem. I take an estate at 200/. 
per annum, and covenant to pay all rates and taxes, 
except the landlord’s property-tax. I find the rates to 
be—poor-rate, two shillings ia the pound (20/.) ; high- 
way-rate, sixpence in th» pound (51.); property-tax (if I 
rent 2002. per anuum I am bound to pay property-tax 
for 100/.), ninepence in the pound (3/. 15s.) ; tithe rent 
charge, 30/.; Church-rates, one penny in the pound 
( 16s. 8d.). All these rates and taxes I paid for some time, 
until the law took off twopence from my property-tax, 
which relieved me 16s, 8d. The price of corn being 
low, the law took off 24 per cent. from my tithes (15s.). 
The law also tells me, if I can get a majority in the 
parish against Church-rates, the law will relieve me of 
that also. And I got a majority in vestry, and legally 
ceased to be liable to pay the rate. Now, Sir, why 
should my conscience be troubled more because the law 
exonerated me from paying Church-rates than it 
should because the law exonerates me from paying 
24 per cent. on my tithe or twopence in the pound on 
my property-tax ? ; : 

T think no rector or vicar’s conscience would be much 
troubled if the law would exonerate him paying poor- 
rate on his tithe in the same manner as it does from 
paying Churoh- rates; or if all his property-tax was 
taken off, although he calculated on paying that tax 
when he bought the living. Hoping that this will be 
sufficient to satisfy every man’s conscience, as it does 
mine who pay no Church-rates, 

I am, yours, &c., 
A FARMER. 


THE LIFE OF THE LATE DR. RAFFLES AND 
THE REV. DR. VAUGHAN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—I became aware, on Thursday last only, that I 
had, in my Life of my father, unintentionally committed 
an error calculated to cause annoyance to the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, who was for many vears, as president of the 
Lancashire Independent College, intimately associated 
with my father, the chairman of the College com- 

ittee. 
ar e 465 of my book a resolution is recorded as 

ssed by that committee, which I transcribed from a 
document in my father’s handwriting, and which I took 
to be the accepted draft of the resolution as ultimately 
adopted. Knowing how carefully he was in the habit 
of preserving and arranging his papers, I did not pro- 
ceed, as I certainly ought to have done, to verify the 
correctness of the document in question. A vague in- 
timation of an error of some consequence appeared in a 
review of my book in the columns ot the Nonconformist, 
but the error itself was not pointed out. After several 
fruitless effo ts to find out the nature of the error, I have 
only just discovered it. 1 immediately communicated 
with Dr. Vaughan, who has, in a letter by to-day’s 
post, with the most frank and kindly courtesy, accepted 
my explanation and apology. : 

It appears that the draft of the resolution prepared by 
my father was referred to a sub-committee and consider- 
ably enlarged and altered. There was, however, but one 
feeling animating my father and every member of the 
committee—a desire to do the utmost honour to the 
very distinguished services of Dr. Vaughan, and the re- 
solution as amended and unanimously adopted was pre- 
sented to that gentlemanby my father, as one of a depu- 
tation appointed for that purpose. 

I regret very much that my ignorance of the error has 
co pelled me to delay the tender of this explanation, 
which otherwise would have been made ab a much earlier 

riod. 

PThe resolution of the committee is contained in the 
„Report of the Committee of the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, 1857.“ At page 16 it is said that “the 
following resolution, prepared by a sub-committee, was 
unanimously adopted and presented to the venerable 
president :— 

“That the letter of their valued friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, announcing his resignation of the office of 
President and Professor of Theology in this institution, 
which he has filled during the last fourteen years with 
so much honour to himself and advantage to the college, 
has awakened in the committee feclings of pain and 
anxiety: that, whilst the tone of Dr. Vaughan's com- 
munication, and the main grounds upon which his reso- 
lutions have been formed, Jeave to the committee, 
however much they may regret it, no alternative but to 
submit to his decision, they cannot accept his resignation 
without assuring him of the cordial sentiments of regard 
they entertain towards him, their grateful appreciation 
of his past services, and their hearty wishes for his 
future prosperity. The committee are fully sensible of 
the lustre which has been shed upon the college by the 
extensive as well as deserved reputation of their 
honoured president, and of the loss which will be occa- 
sioned by his removal, alike to the institution itself, and 
to the Congregational denomination in this country, of 
which his great and varied talents, his high-toned 

rinciple, his public spirit, and his earnest devotion to 
ts interests, have made him so distinguished an orna- 
ment. They honour him for his wise, consistent, and 
successful exposition and defence of those great doctrines 
of evangelical truth most assuredly believed amongst 
us. They have ever had reason to admire the ability, 
fidelity, and zeal with which he has discharged the 
arduous and ofttimes delicate duties devolving upon him 
as principal of this college; and in parting with him 
they feel that they lose one whose urbanity of deport- 
ment and sagacity in counsel have frequently imparted 
dignity, caution, and strength to the deliberations. of 
his committee. They would, in conclusion, assure him 
of their sincere sympathy with him under the painful 
domestic afflictions which have led to his resignation, 
and would devoutly pray that the dark cloud which now 
hangs over him may be soon dispelled, that the blersing 
of his Divine Master may attend him wherever he goes, 
and that he may be spared for many years of still nobler 
and more successful labour in that holy cause to which 
his life has been 8 W 

in, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Eremsin, Sir, "STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
Liverpool, Oct. 30, 1864. 


PSALMODY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. mee 
Sin, — Under the above title I have read with much 
interest the letters of Mr. Waite and Mr. Curwen. 
Being one of the Committee of Management of the 
Normal School here, with which the name and labours 
of David Stow have been so long and so honourably 


identified, I have been particularly interested in con- 
sidering the various methods of teaching vocal music. 

In a word, I ray eg that in Glasgow the introduo- 
tion of the Tonic Solfa method has produced a revolution 
in musical tuition, First as to the numbers under 
instruction. During the past year these have been about 
20,000, of all ranks and classes, including our temperance 
societies, Sabbath-schools, week-day schools, Congre- 
gational classes, industrial reformatory schools, and 
other public institutions. I am happy to be able to add 
that after a struggle with prejudice of all kinds, our 
first-class public academies and private seminaries have 
almost all introduced this method with the best results. 
There is also a large and flourishing class in the 
Andersonian University ; and our Choral Union, finding 
that the great majority of those who passed their entrance 
examination were Solfaers, appointed a Solfa teacher 
to train the junior choir in the old notation by means of 
Mr. Curwen’s method. This class last winter numbered 
350 members. The consequences have been, that the 
whole community is leavened by it; the fruit of it 
appears in the Psalmody of our churches, and the 
singing in our Sabbath-school. One of our most popular 
clergymen, himself no musician, lately preaching his 
annual sermon on the signs of the times, remarked 
that one most striking local sign was the change in the 
character of our street music, message boys and girls 
being heard singing as they passed along some beautiful 
hymn or national melody, instead of Jim Crow,” or 
Pop goes the weasel,” of former days. 

In the Normal School with which I am connected, the 
method has been fully taught for several years. The | 
effect has been largely to increase the number of students 
who have passed the Government examination in music 
(which, be it observed, is all in the established or old 
notation), and also to raise their standing ; for, while 
previously few rose above the grade of “ fair,” now the 
majority take good,” and some excellent“ -a position 
which formerly we never approached. 

The chief question raised by Mr. Waite is, What no- 
tation best expresses the true doctrine of musical 
sound” or “the scale of nature”? It would greatly 
elucidate this point if Mr. Waite would state what he 
means by the ‘‘scale of nature.” His general remarks 
regarding it are most just, but surely he will not say 
that the twelve semitones of the chromatic scale repre- 
sented on the musical staff, or the figures, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 
used in singing them, fully or fairly express that scale. 

On the staff the position of the intervals varies with 
every change of key, and the figures which stand for the 
diatonic scale are not only ill adapted and unsingable 
in their clumsy application to the chromatic, but they 
fail entirely in representing to the learner any intelli- 
gible idea or what the scale really is. 

I know no -cale of nature but the Diatonic, and 
its complex form, the Enharmonic; and I know 
no method that attempts to teach these scales intelli- 
gently but Mr. Curwen’s. The great beauty of his 
method is that every tone in the Enharmonic scale is 
found represented within the range of the 474 kommas 
of the modulator, that each tone has a separate name, 
and that every name invariably means one thing. Not 
only is every tone of music represented by a separate 
name on the modulator, but Mr. Curwen’s method 
teaches the learner how to produce each tone at his 
will, To know exactly what tone is wanted, and how to 

roduce it, are the grand desiderata of musical tuition. 

r. Curwen’s method meets these requirements in 
every particular, and so far as I know ia these respects 
stands alone. 

lf Mr. Waite would only show how the modulator 
does not represent the true scale of nature it would 
oblige, but it will not do for him to shelter himself be- 
hind a screen of vague remark and general statement. 

The assertion that in a single evening the symbols 
of the established notation may be learned and the power 
acquired of singing by note the melodies of several stan- 
dard psalm tunes” is one that must be placed alongside 
of An elegant fluent handwriting taught in six les- 
sons,” or The German language in twelve.” My own 
experience has been (and I know it has not been singular) 
that while I could play upon an instrument with com- 
parative ease, I had all but given up in despair the learn- 
ing of vocal music. Hullah’s method thorouzhly failed, 
so did Mainzer's; by-and-bye the discovery of the Tonic 
method as expressed by figures, gave me some idea of 
how to spell out a tune: but till I saw the modulator I 
had no intelligent comprehension of what the scale really 
was, or of what gave the power of reading any tune, in 
any notation, in any key, or further, the still higher power 
of distinguishing the various tones of the scale by their 
mental effects, as readily as the colours of the rainbow, 
and consequently of being able to write down any or- 
dinary tune on hearing it correctly sung or ee 

The established notation, as contrasted with Mr. 
Curwen’s, is one of sign, versus names. In reading a 
sign notation, the first process of the mind is to realise 
what the sign means; the next is to produce the thing 
signified, so that every sign produced requires a double 
effort. In the notation of names the very thing required 
is at once presented to the eye, and all that is — 
is the single effort to produce it. This, to my mind, 
settles the whole question as to which is the easy, true, 
and philosophic method of teaching vocal music. In the 
notation of signs as represented on the staff, every sign 
means a different thing in thirteen ditferent keys; 
double them for major and minor, multiply the product, 
by soprano, alto, tenor, and bass clefe—each sign then 
represents 104 different things; multiply this again by 
the twelve semitones of the chromatic scale, and 1,248 
is the grand total of different signs to puzzle and be- 
wilder the poor learner. No wonder that its advo- 
cates are compelled to supply crutches, in the shape of 
figures, letters, or sol-feggio of some sort, with the view 
of making it intelligible. | 

In Mr. Curwen’s method every interval in the En- 
harmonic scale is represented by about twenty names, 
which are easily learned and readily used, and by 
which vocal music has become accessible to thousands 
and hundreds of thousands in our land. 

Every one must acknowledge Mr. Waite’s long - con- 


tinued and zealous efforts in the cause of psalmody, and 
receive with respect whatever he may advance on the 
subject ; at the same time, it would be but a poor compli- 
ment to suppose him unwilling to have his opinion sub- 
jected to a fair and friendly criticism. 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully 
COLIN BROWN. 
113, Douglas-street, Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow, Oct. 28, 1864. 


P.S.—I have not referred in the above to the great 


importance, made use of in Mr. Curwen’s method, of 
employing the eye as well as the ear in learning music— 
time, tune, and accent, in his notation being all particu- 
larly represented instead of by mere arbitrary signs. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND 
? SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sm, —I shall feel particularly obliged if you will insert 
in your next 1 the following letter, which I 
addressed on Monday last to the Manchester Examiner 


and Times. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfull 


FRANCIS TAYLOR. 
Manchester, Oot. 27, 1864. 


Sir,—Permit me to thank you for your article of Satur- 
day on the meetings of the Congregational Union at 
Hall. I entirely sympathise in the views you have ex- 
pressed on the subjects there discussed, and anticipate 
great benefit from your criticisms and the correspondence 
they may elicit. The constitution of this body is now 
under discussion, and it will be subjected to revision in a 
few months. It is therefore of the highest importance 
that in the meantime the attention of Congregationalists 
throughout the country should be drawn to the conside- 
ration of what shall be the future basis of the society. 
With that discussion I do not now interfere; though I 
hesitate not to say that the organisation is only valuable 
as it affords an opportunity for the free discussion of great 
principles, the prompt attention to great events in the 
progress of society, and the demands of the times. My 
object at present is not to comment on what you have so 
ably criticised, but to call attention to what did not 
appear on the record. Englishmen have been long re- 
garded as the champions of liberty and the benefactors 
of the slave; and, in consequence of the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies, and the position we have 
taken in regard to slavery throughout the world, we have 
assumed the prerogative of offering counsel to other na- 
tions as to the course they ought to pursue in regard to 
their slaves. No body has more persistently acted in this 
spirit than the Congregational Union, at their assemblies, 
especially in the times of the late secretary, the Rev. 
Algernon Wells. The plea was urged that, by the exis- 
tence and continuance of slavery, America was dis- 
honoured ; and we have even hesitated to receive her 
representatives, fearing that we might come into contact 
with the foul taint. We havo assured her over and over 
again that if she would abolish this system her people 
might reckon on the sympathy of the English Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Now, without going into the question as to the origin 
of the war, no one will deny that events have burried 
on the progress of anti-slavery sentiment among 
Americans, and given liberty to hundreds of thousands of 
slaves, who have been deserted by their former masters. 
These poor people are left within the lines of the Northern 
army, without the means of support, and destitute of 
the common necessaries of life, and their friends in the 
States have been called upon for the exercise of liberality 
and sympathy on their behalf. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been thus expended, and many 
hundreds of thousands more will be required. 

Not less than two millions of quondam slaves are now 
free, but many of these need not only instruction but 
the means of subsistence, 

In the faith of promises land pledges publicly given, 
accredited deputies have been sent from America to 
England, soliciting * do- opera tion; and surely in 
a mission of Christian philanthropy they not uoreason- 
ably counted on a welcome and response, especially 
amongst the religious denominations, 

Now, I know not with whom rests the administrative 
veto on any such application being made to the Congre- 
gational Union, but I know that Mr. Levi Coffin, bear- 
ing credentials of the highest order, and introduced to 
tlie secretary by some well-known members of the Union, 
present and absent, as an agent of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society from Cincinnati was, denied a few minutes, 
either at the meeting for business or the dinner on 
Thursday, in which he might plead the cause of these 
poor negroes, and appeal through the ministers present 
at the meeting to the he EO of Congregationalists 
throughout the country. He had been received by the 
Society of Friends at their yearly meetings ; by the pre- 
sident of the bik: ty Conference at Bead ord, who 
personally brought the object of his mission before the 
Conference, and by the Baptist Association at Birming- 
ham; and he reckoned that the Congregationalists of 
England would hear him, but he was denied by the 
secretary. I express no opinion on the power or prero- 
gative by which the secretary acted; but I think if he 
was authorised to refuse Mr. Coffin a hearing, which he 
was assured would not exceed five minutes, notwith- 
standing the importunity of other members of the Union, 
either the Congregational Union is more fettered by 
official etiquette and “ red tape,” or its membership is 
more favourable to the maintenance of slavery than I had 
supposed possible. I may also add that the secretar 
refused to read to the Union the short address of whi 
Mr. Coffin was the bearer, and which had been adopted 
by the Baptist Association. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Francis TAYLOR. 


AN ADDITIONAL PLEA FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THE FRANCHISE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sik, — Having become lately a reader of your journal, 
I was much struck last week by your solid and weighty 
article on Tbe North London Industrial Exhibition.” 
And the first thought that occurred to me thereupon, 
was the modification of a proverb with which my mind 
is familiar. The commendation of Earl Russell brought it 
spontaneously out. Methought—Well, if the rulin 
class so much relish the produce of our artistic an 
mechanical beef, the very least thing they could do would 
be to allow us to turn the political epit a bit, through- 
out the constituencies of the land, that our produc- 
tions“ by the free use thereof might become more choice 
and better still. But if, instead of that, they devour 
our ‘‘ roast” and beat us with the spit,“ or rather 
disallow us the exercise of it according to our right, 
either is deemed equally vexatious, and candour must say 
equally unjust, and sooner or later the unenfranchised 
might become disposed equally to resent it—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be deprecated, This figure I’ve here. 
used, will be readily understood, no doubt, so that I 
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hardly need be more explicit; but, that there shall be 
no mistaking of my meaning if I can help it, I will say 
further, in plain words, that if the unproducing classes 
uxuriate on what is produced for them, and enjoy 
political privileges to the fullest, that surely the pro- 
ducers are justly entitled to’ some political privileges; 
otherwise, if the producers of the common wealth can 
have no voice in the ordering of it, might they truly 
account themselves in no better position than aliens. 

I must beg, Sir, to reproduce in my letter in behalf 
of those classes referred to the last paragraph in your 
article alluded to above, as containing matter a hundred 
times more forcible than anything I can write: It 
speaks ill for the legislative ity of our statesmen 
that they can devise no e ient for skimming the 
cream off our artisans and admitting them to the privi- 
leges of the constitution. It argues in them, we make 
bold to say, a profound ignorance not merely of work- 
people’s, but of human nature to count up numbers 
with such tremulous scrupulosity, lest perchance a 
few thousands more or less of the unenfranchised 
should be invested with a right to vote. They 
are no more likely, they are no more able, to vote 
in battalions, than are the classes socially above them. 
It is admitted, indeedgit can no longer be denied, that 
a large number of the operative class who are now ex- 
cluded from all participation of political power, are in- 
dividually as well qualified to exercise the franchise for 
the public good, as the large majority of those who do 80 
under the present limited and arbitrarily limited system. 
Theſbugbear in the way is a fear that whenever the right 
to vote is given them, they will combine to place their 
political power in the ascendancy. They are so many 
that, if they be but unanimous, they might destroy the 
balance of the constitution. Might not the peers urge 
the same objection against the middle classes? Is Eng- 
land less under the guidance of the aristocracy on account 
of the vast excess in numbers of the suffrage-possessing 
class beneath it. Not a whit—the only difference made 
by the Reform Act, is that the aristocracy feel bound to 
study a little more seriously than they did the interests 
of the class which so greatly outnumber them. Is the 
condition of England any the worse for that? And if 
the middle class felt themselves oompelled, by a regard to 
the preservation of their political position, to give more 
heed to the well-being of the working people, would that 
be a consummation sorely to be dreaded ?” 

It seems as if those reasonings found in the selected 
paragraph above, should satisfy everybody that the 
elective franchise ought to be conferred on the class 
pleaded for; at any rate, the reasons given should be 
well considered by readers everywhere. But there 
to be hope; for the political “stars” lately shining in 
the provinces, bode ic; and conspicuously amongst 
them—the redolence of hope concentres in Mr. Glad - 
stone’s speeches. The seekers to be enfranchised, have 
waited patiently, are patiently waiting still; but it is 
ardently looked for now, that the marrow our souls 
politically expect, we shall soon be somewhat satisfied 
with; and as a hope not much longer to be deferred,” 
to “‘sicken” us, eas we think we can reasonably 
calculate on from the pith found in the great Financiers 


speeches, 

Well, Sir, I will say in a last word, reasons abundant 
there surely are for extending the political franchise, as 
disturbed relations in the Church, even more than in 
the State, 8 demand it 

And, the likeliest way, methinks, to settle them 
upon the best and surest foundations,” is to make the 
rational experiment extending the franchise, to deal 
with the serious concerns forthwith! Then, there will 
be certainly rational ground of hope (by the blessing of 
God) that ce and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be secure, and abide among us 
for all generations.” That it may so be isſthe devoutest 
prayer of your correspondent, and very obedient 


servant, 
HANDICRAFT, 
Milton Abbot, October 25, 1864. 


MULLER’S TRIAL, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 
Sin, — Will you oblige me by stating in your next im- 
pression that the Mr. Thos. Lee examined at the trial 
of Muller for the murder of Mr. Briggs, and alluded to 
by Mr. . Parry as being the son of the well - 
known -merchant, is not related to, or in any way 
connected with, Mr. Thos, Lea, of the firm of Lea and 
Company, of the Highbury and Kingsland stations on 
the North London Railway. 
Jam, Sir, yours, &c.. 
HOS. LEA, Jun. 
Highbury Coal Depot, Oct. 31, 1864. 


THE REPORTED DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Colonel Taylor, who has charge of the general elec- 
toral business of the Conservatives, has given the 
agents of the party in the provinces the stimulus of an 
alerte. About ten days ago, he sent out circulars 
bidding them prepare for a general election in 
November. The news spread like wildfire, and, 
because of its source, does not seem to have been 
doubted. One of the provincial Conservative journals, 

giving it, declared that it did so on “ all but official” 
authority, considering, we presume, that Lord Derby 
is “all but“ in office. The announcement has caused 
A deal of trouble to the Conservatives, who by 
this time are satisfied that it had no foundation. The 
journals which at first encouraged the story now say 
that, if the dissolution does not take place, it will be 
because Colonel Taylor’s exposure of the plot has 
destroyed the chance of its success. If, therefore, we 
get through the next month in peace, the gratitude of 
the country will be due to that gentleman. It would 
be interesting to know how Colonel Taylor was led 
into his singular error, since it ia certain it never had 
the least basis in the acts or intentions of the Govern- 
ment.— Daily News. 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ We are safe in con- 
tradioting the popular rumour that a dissolution of 
Parliament is imminent. On the contrary, we 
believe that we are warranted in postponing it, as 
far as Ministerial intentions are concerned, to the 
extremest limits, namely to 1866,” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


CARMARTHEN Exxction. — The election for Car- 
marthen took place on Monday afternoon at two 
o'clock. Mr. William Morris was nominated by Mr. 
Lewis Morris, solicitor, of Carmarthen, and seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Buckley, of Penyfai, Llanelly. There 
was no Opposition. 


Exeter.—Mr. Gard, being sixty-six years of 
age, has announced his intention to retire at the next 
election, and the Conservatives think of putting up 
the Hon. Mark Rolle in his place. The Liberals, in 
spite of their late defeat, are so much elated at the re- 
sult of the recent registration that they are contem- 
plating the possibility ofsecuring both seats. It is 
said that Mr. T. Dyke Acland has again been solicited 
to stand. He, also, is a gentleman of much local 
weight. 

BanxSsTAPLE.—It is said that the Conservatives in- 
tend to contest both seats, their candidates being Sir 
G. Stucley, Bart., and Mr. Howell Gwyn, a wealthy 
Welshman. Mr. Richard Bremridge has intimated 
his intention of retiring from public life. The 
Liberals intend to stick to one candidate, in the per- 
son of their present respected representative, Colonel 
Ferguson Davie. 


LIsKEARD.—It is said that some of Mr. Osborne's 
dissatisfied constituents intend to invite a Cornish 
gentleman to contest the seat with him, 


IpswicH.—The Conservatives have resolved to 
contest both seats at the next election; though Mr. 
Kelk has declined to stand, they are on the look-out 
for another candidate. This borough since 1847 has 
been represented by Mr. J. C. Cobbold (Couserva- 
tive), and H. E. Adair (Liberal). 

Hutt.—Mr. Clay has been visiting his consti- 
tuents, and Mr. Somes was at Hull last week. An 
address to the electors from Mr. Joseph Hoare, 
revewing his pledge to contest the representation, 
has been issued, It is said that Mr. Charles Nor- 
wood, a well-known and influential merchant in the 
town, will be the second Liberal candidate. 

Woopstock.—Mr, Alex. Henry has issued his 
address, in which he says :— 

Iam in favour of the widest extension of civil and 
religious liberty; of the abolition of all oaths that 
fetter men’s consciences; and of economy in the state, 
which alone can be obtained by abstaining from irritating 
and needless interference in the affairs of foreign 
countries, whereby England is always kept, as it were, 
on the brink of war. I am also in favour of an exten- 
sion of the franchise, so as to widen ths basis of the con- 
stitution, and thus to act in political life and in the 


others that which we would they should do unto us. I 


Christianity is to be advanced by compelling men to 
support an 
dissent. 


Mr. Henry has commenced a personal canvass, and 


Marlborough's nominee, Mr. Barnett, will, it is sup- 
posed, have a very difficult matter to gain a seat for 
that borough at the next general election. 

Tux RxGistRatTions.—The result of the registra: 
tion for South Derbyshire this year shows a clear 
gain to the Liberals of 97 votes. Several Con- 


register, and in all cases where they were able to 


prove that their calls were general, and that they 
were entitled to the receipt of the pew-rents as a part 


been on the register for a number of years, and was 


printed copy of the originel trust-deed, which con- 


bound to expunge the vote, 


Riding (Northern Division), 


567; West Ridi 
(Southern Division), 270. est Riding 


— — 


+ Tue SrarR or LAN CASIRE.— At the meeting of 
the Central Relief Committee at Manchester on Mon. 
day, the Earl of Derby in the chair, the receipt of 
the sum of 230 ]., and a balance of 101, 6677. were 
reported. The noble chairman, referring to what 
passed at the previous meeting on the subject of 
the small number of factory hands employed under 
the Public Works Act, said that the Manchester 
Town Council had not acknowledged the receipt 
of the committee's communication on that subject. 
It would become the duty of the committee to sti- 
mulate local committees to the employment of 
factory workers on the public works. He pro- 
duced a circular which had heen drawn up by 
Sir Jas. K. Shuttleworth, and which it was intended 
should be sent out to all the relief committees. 
It embodied some important suggestions, and he 
moved that it be adopted by the committee and 
sent out with their sanction, Mr. Farnall's weekly 
report stated the increase of persons receiving relief 
in the twenty-seven unions in the week ending 
October 22, was 2,247. Before the Committee 


separated grants were made from the general fand 
to a number of places, 


government of the country on the precept of doing to 


am a sincere member of the Church of England, but 
confess myself not able to see how the cause of 


tablishment from which they conscientiously 


from the reception he has met with, the Duke of 


gregational ministers claimed to be placed on the 


of their stipends, the barrister allowed the votes, 
unless there was anything in the trust-deed enabling 
the trustees or others to deprive the minister of his 
Office. This was the case with one minister who had 


this year objected to by the Tories, who produced a 


tained a clauses giving the trustees power to eject 
the minister from his office without assigning any 
reason for so doing. The minister stated that when 
he received his call he was not aware that any such 
power was vested in the trustees, but the barrister 
said that, with these facts now before him, he felt 
The revision of voters 
for South Lancashire is rot yet completed. For 
Oxfordshire the Liberals claim a total gain of 359 
votes; for Aylesbury, 47 ; for Middlesex, 285 West 


— — 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The China brings advices from New York to 
Oct. 19th. 

Hood’s army had made a formidable demonstra. 
tion in Sherman’s rear, and had destroyed the rail. 
road for twenty miles between Tunnel Hill ang 
Resaca, and between Big Shanty and Allatoona, 
Hood demanded the surrender of Resaca, which wag 
refused. He subsequently advanced and captured 
Dalton and a coloured regiment stationed there, He 
then moved southward, and was confronted by Stau- 
ley’s corps, at Snake Creek Gap. Severe tighting 
ensued the result of which is unknown. Sherman’, 
latest despatches of the 16th state :— 


We took Ship Gap to-day, with a portion of a North 
Carolina regiment. Two rebel corps are at Lafayette: 
one went south from Villanova Plain. They obstructed 
Snake Creek Pass, but by to-morrow ] can move in any 
direction in the rear of Hood’s army, which moved 
south from Lafayette on Monday. 


Official despatches represent Sherman’s troops at 
Atlanta as amply supplied. Ten thousand Confede. 
rate cavalry are reported around Chattanooga and 
Dalton. Hood's army is estimated at 30,000 strong. 

The New York Times of the 19th thus refers to 
the latest movements of Hood and Sherman: 


The news from General Sherman's department con- 
tinues encouraging. Hood's raid on our communica- 
tions, so far as any military results are concerned, has 
proved a gigantic failure, and the miserable rebel has 
dragged his army into a mesh out of which he will pro- 
bably only get by the loss of half his force. On Monday 
morning at daylight Hood’s force left Lafayette, Ga., in 
great haste, moving south towards Coosa River, with 
Sherman on his flank, holding the gaps in ‘Taylor's 
Ridge. This country is very bad for an inferior army 
hotly pursued, being full of ridges, hills, and small 
valleys. If Hood get away, it will be by the vigorous 
use of his legs. He has declined battle offered, and wiil 
not fight unless forced to do so. General Slocum occu- 
pies Atlanta, with pleuty of forage and provisions. 
Hood demanded, over his own signature, the surrender 
of Resaca and Dalton, and said that if surrendered, the 
white officers would be paroled in a few days, but that 
if the post was carried by assault, “‘ no prisoners would 
be taken.” Dalton was surrendered, but Resaca was 
not. Rome is all right. : 


The War Department announces that Longstreet, 
in command of Early's late army, had appeared 
before Strasburg. Skirmisbing with Sheridan com- 
menced on the 15th, Longstreet was entrenched at 
Fisher Hill, two and a-half miles from Strasburg, 
on the 17th. Mosby’s cavalry burned five boats ou 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, near Point of Rocks, 
on Saturday, and captured a large number of 
prisoners, horses, and mules. The Manchester 
Examiner (which is in the habit of receiving tele- 
grams from New York) publishes the following as 
having been seat by its New York correspondent, per 
the China, vid Cape Race, dated Sept. 21, or two 
days later than the ordinary advices :—‘‘ Sheridan 
defeated Longstreet on the 18th inst. near Stras- 
burg, captaring tifty guns, including twenty lost early 
in the engagement. A Liverpool telegram says 
that Sheridan attacked Longstreet at Fisher Hill, 
and that the latter lost 7,000 men, in addition to the 
fifty guns—a manifest exaggeration. 

Two divisions of Grant's army made a recon- 
naissance on the 6th to Darbey Town-road, where 
they found a new formidable line of Confederate 
works, which they assaulted, but having been 
repulsed, they withdrew, pursued by the Confede- 
rates, The Federal loss was 400 men. General Lee 
reports that the assault was easily repulsed, with a 
slight Confederate loss, The Confederates were said 
to be massing cavalry on Grant’s left. The Richmond 
papers anticipate a grand attack on that city when 
the canal at Dutch Gap was completed. : 

In retaliation for the employment upon fortifica- 
tion works by the Confederates of 110 captured negro 
soldiers, General Butler had ordered an equal num- 
ber of Confederate prisoners to be set upon the 
excavation at Dutch Gap and elsewhere alung the 
trenches, The correspondent of the New York 
Times announces the execution of this order, and 
mentions that among the prisoners put to labour 
were two old gentlemen who had accidentally 
wandered into the lines. 

Despatches from Washington state that Secretaries 
Stanton, Seward, and Fessenden had gone to Grants 
head-quarters to urge upon him the political necessity 
of his achieving some decisive military success pie“ 
vious to the Presidential election, and to authorise 
him to concentrate troops from any and every quarter 
in furtherance of that object. = 

The rumour in the World (Democratic organ) that 
General Grant had removed Generals Warren and 
Meade for protesting against his orders to assault 
the Confederate works in their front, which are of 
great strength, has not been contirmed. Probably 
it was an electioneering canard. 

The movements of the Confederates under Forrest 
are not known, but it was rumoured that the entire 
force had entered Kentucky. A large force of Con- 
federates was at Mayfield, Kentucky, on the 15th, 
and it was believed that an attack upon Paducah 
was meditated. It is presumed that this force is a 
portion of Forrest's command. A later account sayé 
that Forrest was moving on Memphis. ‘ed 

The Confederates in Missouri had oocuple 
Sedalia, Danville, and Lexington. The head-quarters 
of General Price were at the latter place. Genera 
Rosecrans was stated from St, Louis to have at 
ceeded to the front, but no engagement bad ye 
occurred. Great excitement existed in Kansas, 8 
the militia had been called out under the belief ths 
the invasion of the State is imminent. 

It is reported that the preparations which were 
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being made for a Federal attack on Wilmington, 
bcth by sea and land, were nearly completed. 

Richmond papers state that the Confederate Go- 
vernor of Louisiana has written to Jefferson Davis 
urging the arming of negroes for offensive warfare. 

The Federal merchant-steamer Roanoke, from 
Tlavannah for New York, now a fortnight overdue, 
is reported to have been captured by a party of 
twenty-five Confederates, who are known in 
Havannah to have been among her passengers. 

The electors of Maryland have, after all, adopted 
an anti-slavery constitution. The home vote gave a 
majority of 1,500 against the adoption of such a 
constitution, Lut the vote of the soldiers changed 
the mejority into a minority, and an anti-slavery | 
constitution was adopted. An attempt is, however, 
being made by the Governor of Maryland to throw 
aside the votes cf the soldiers as being unconsti- 
tutional, 

No decisive retarn of the Pennsylvania elections 
is yet given. The Democrats still claim a majority 
on the civilian vote, but do not deny that the sol- 
diers’ vote will leave a large ms jority for the 
Republicans — probably 15.000. Tbe Republican 
majority for Obio was 80,000; and Indiana, about 
23,000. The result had completely overwhelmed 
tbe Democrats with surprise and mortification. The 


papers, and several of its statements, particular! 

in which he declares that “two-thirds of the —4.— 
absent from the ranks, and most of them without leave.“ 
have been made the subject of much luguhrious comment 
by the Richmond editors. The Examiner is so overcome 
hy it that it proposes the purchase of 250,000 negroes to 
be used as soldiers, and such of them as survive the war 
to be emancipated at its close. Let others do as they 
will, it says, Virginia, when her whites are exhausted, 
will fight her blacks through to the last man.” This 
is a very remarkable proposition, considering that two 
years ago the idea that a negro could fight was received 
at the South with shouts of derision. 


M. P.'s ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


——d nm 


Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., made a long and liberal 
speech at Elgin on Thursday. Much of what he said 
related to foreign aff.irs, to education, and to the 
progression of Liberal ideas and their practical ap- 
plication in legislative measures, As to his own 
University, he said the reforming party in the 
University, already numerous, although far from 
being in the majority, is anxious to effect these ob- 
jects :—1st, to open Oxford to all claeses of Di-senters 
from the Church of England, just as freely as the 
Scotch Universities ; 2nd, to diminish the expenses 


correspondent of the Star thus sums up the result of 
these elections :— 


The Republicans certainly have twelve members from | 


Pennsylvania, fourteen from Ohio, and eight in Indiana 
—thirty-four where they had but twenty-one in the 
thirty-eighth, or last Congress. In all probability they 
will bave three more in Ohio (two certainly), with pro- 


bably five in Pennsylvania, and perhaps two in Indiana; 


or possibly forty-four where they had but twenty-one— 
a certain gain of thirteen, and a probable gain of 
twenty-three. Of course a gain to the Republicans 


involves an equal loss to the Opposition; and would sou | 
believe it possible that with these figures, which ca not | 
be gainsaid or disputed, before them, the Democrats 


could be brazen-faced enough to claim a victory? Yet 


the night before last, by special order of the Democratic | 


National Committee, of which Rothscbild’s agent, Mr. 
Auguste Belmont, is chairman, cannons were fired and 
buildings illuminated by the faithful in commemorativn 
of the glorious successes achieved by the Democracy. 

Mr. John Bright has written a letter to Horace 
Greely, stating that the English well-wishers of the 
Southern rebellion prefer the election of M'Olellan. 
The friends of the Union prefer Lincoln. 


Every friend of your Union, probably, in Europe, 
every speaker and writer who has sought to do justice 
to your cause since the war began, is now hoping with 
intense anxiety that Mr. Lincoln may be placed at the 
head of your Executive for another term. It is not be- 
cause they think Mr. Lincoln to be wiser or better than 
all other men on your continent, but they have ob- 
served in his career a grand simplicity of purpose and a 
patriotism which knows no change and which does not 
falter. To some of his countrymen there may appear 
to have been some errors in his course. It would be 
strange indeed if, in the midst of difficulties so stupen- 
dous and so unexpected, any administration or any ruler 
should wholly avoid mistakes. To us, looking on from 
this distance, and unmoved by the passions from which 
many of your people can hardly expect to be free—re- 
garding his Presidential path with the calm judgment 
which belonys rather to history than to the present 
time, as our outside position enables us in some degree 
to regard it—we see in it an honest endeavour faithfully 
to do the work of his great office, and, in the doing of 
it, a brightness of personal honour on which no adver- 
_ sary has yet been able to fix a stain. 

I believe that the effect of Mr. Lincoln’s re-election 
in England and in Europe, and indeed throughout the 
world, will be this—it will convince all men that the 
integrity of your great country will be preserved, and it 
will show that Republican institutions, with an in- 
structed and patriotic people, can bear a nation safely 
and steadily through the most desperate perils. 

The Democrats in Missouri complain of illegal 
obstruction to their canvass, and have addressed a 
protest on the subject to General Rosecrans. 

The Democratic Presidential electors of Tennessee 
recently waited upon Mr. Lincoln and petitioned 
the modification of Governor Johnson’s test oath 
and the guarantee of non-interference by the mili- 
tary in the November elections, They were sum- 
marily dismissed with the aseuraace that Mr. Lincoln 
„intended to manage his side of the Presidential 
contest in his own way, and that he expected, the 
friends of George B. M’Clellan to manage their side 
in their way.” 

A great number of arrests have been made, and 
business houses closed up, at the instance of the 
War Department, in Baltimore, Washington, and 
Alexandria, Virginia. The charges are of carrying 

Confederate mails and being concerned ia blockade- 
runving, : 

Gold was 109} per cent. premium on the 19th. 

No successor to the late Chief Justice Tauey has 
yet been appointed, but it is reported that ex- 
Secretary Chase or Senator Collamore, of Vermont, 
will have the office. 

Major General Birney, who left his command at 
Deep Bottom on the 10th in consequence of an attack 
of typhus fever, has died at Philadelphia. 

Vice-President Stephens has addressed a letter 
to the people of Georgia upon the subject of peace, 
in which he favours an armistice and convention of 
States, but declares the general recognition of the 
sovereignty of the States to be the only basis upon 
which an honourable and permanent peace can be 
secured, He declares the Chicagofplatform the first 
ray of light from the North. | 

The correspondent of the Daily News says :— 

The authenticity of Jefferson Davis’s late speech at 

acon, will doubtless be disputed in England, at first 
sight, owing to the extraordinary confession it contains 
as to the condition of Southern affairs, but it is now be- 


of residence; 3rd, to eularge and modernise the 
studies, 


They think that if they could do these things, they 


| would make that ancient and magnificent institution, 


| which is possessed of more than royal revenues, a really 
| national institution. It seems to then very absurd, that 
| 89 gigantic an engine for promoting learning and virtue 

should be the appanage of one sect, and not of the whole 


of that sect, but only of those persons who are decidedly 


| well-to-do in the world ; and who are content to allow 
their children to postpone the commencement of their 
special or professional education till two or three and 
twenty. Before, however, they will be able to effect 
these objects they have years of hard fighting to go 
through—fighting in the University and fighting out of it. 
For success in the University they must trust to them- 
| selves ; for success in the House of Commons they must 
a k your help. They must get the question of University 
| Reform made a question for the hustings. Is it worth 
while making it a question for the hustings? Isita 
large enough question? Up till recently no one was 
allowed to enter even the University who was not a 
member of the Church of England. Now, the law 
permits a Dissenter to study at Oxford, but refuses 
to allow him to take a Master of Arts degree or to 
obtain a Fellowship. Not many people in England, 
and still fewer in Scotland, have any idea of the enor- 
mous amount of pecuniary assistance towards obtaining 
a first-rate education which have, since the great but 
silent revolution of 1854, been annually dispensed in 
Oxford. Vast as these funds already are, they will 
be in a few years much greater. The commission of 
1854 abolished nearly all the local preferences which 
then existed, and completely altered the principles on 
which the income of many colleges were dispensed. 
To complete the reform and to make these mag- 
nificent endowments as useful to Scotland as to 
England, we only want you to help us to get 
over the test difficulty. The other reforms tending 
to make the education more generally useful to 
large classes of the community, the Liberal party in the 
University will manage for itself. It was for the pur- 
pose of effecting something in this direction that Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. Goschen, and myself, brought in a bill last 
session, which was not in all respects as good.a bill as we 
could have wished, but which would have done some 
good. That bill was only defeated in the Commons, 
after the sharpest fighting which has been seen in this 
Parliament, and then only on the question that the 
bill do pass,” which is, as you know, the last ordeal to 
which any measure is subjected. Mr. Bouverie also 
brought in a bill on a different though cognate subject, a 
more important bill than ours, but one which, from its 
very importance, was easily defeated by the enemies of 
progress, 

At a banquet given at Lewes the Hon. Henry 
Brand, Lord of the Treasury, said that the present 
Parliament had done good service for the last five 
years, and he saw no reason why it should not con- 
tinue to be the faithful exponent of the popular feel- 
ing of thecountry. (Strong marks of disapprobation.) 
At any rate, he was certain that when the time arrived 
the people of this country would elect a Parliament 
which should place their representation on a satisfac- 
tory basis. 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M. P., distributed 
the prizes to the successful competitors of the Oxford 
Middle Class Examinations on Thursday, at Notting- 
bam. He spoke of the value of examinations as a 
test of knowledge, and suggested that, as ladies of 
old required their knight to do some gallant deed to 
merit their love, ladies should now give their pre- 
ference to those who had distinguished themselves at 
examinations, With respect to his remarks on 
middle-class education generally, we have spoken 
elsewhere. 

On Thursday Mr. Charles Gilpin and Lord Henley 
were present at the banquet of the United Liberal 
Association at Northampton, and both delivered 
addresses, Mr. Gilpin dwelt at some length on Lord 
Stanley’s late speech, and expressed a hope that so 
liberal a statesman would yet be found on the Liberal 
benches, At Northampton they were a united 
Liberal party because they had defi rite principles on 
which they all agreed. He spoke of the financial 
reforms introduced by Mr. Gladstone, whom some of 
them looked up to as the future leaders of the Liberal 
host. He was a doubtful Liberal who was wavering 
in hig zeal for Parliamentary reform. That Liberal 
Association has still some work todo. They had an 
extension of the franchise to secure; protection to 
the voter to obtain, and to do away with the still 
existing penalties upon the full exercise of the liberty 
of conscience. (Cheers.) 

Lord Stanley presided on Monday evening at- 


yond question, It has appeared in various Southern! the annual dinner of the Manchester Warehouse 


_ = 


men and Clerks’ Schools. He proposed several of 
the toasts, and in dealing with that off Prosperity 
to the Schools” went at some length into the advan- 
tages of benevolent societies, which he cordially p- 
proved, In proposing the toast, The Bishops, 
Clergy, and Ministers of all Denominations,” he ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at being able to give 
the toast in that form, because it showed that among 
them sectarian differences were not rife. He sap- 
posed they were too busy, He had always noticed 
that when people had nothing else to do they took 
to quarrelling ; and when men were minded to 
quarrel, religious differences always served to that 
end. Lord Stanley declined to talk politics, but did 
not think the great object of statesmen was to fight 
battles with their opponents, The difference be- 
tween a politician and a statesman was that 
the one was thinking what the county could do for 
him, and the other what he could do for the 
country. (Applause. ) 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, November 2, 1864. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Princess Louis of Hesse gave birth to a 
daughter at Darmstadt yesterday. The telegram re- 
ports that the mother and child are both doing well. 

The Emperor Napoleon returned to St. Cloud on 
Monday evening. 


The Perseveranza of Milan publishes a telegram 
fron: Rome, which states that the Pontifical troops, 
with the exception of the gendarmes, are to be dis- 
banded. 


The Greek National Assembly terminated its dis- 
cussion upon the constitution on Monday. The draft 
was read over and adopted to-day. It is probable 
that the members of the minority will not sign the 
constitution. The King will speedily give his assent 
to it. The country is tranquil. 


The Paris papers publish a telegram from Calcutta, 
giving the following details of the destruction caused 
by the late hurricane at Calcutta:—110 ships were 
wrecked, and 12,000 persons drowned. The total 
loss is estimeted at 200,000,000f. A great portion of 
the city was inundated, and the villages bordering on 
the river were under water. 


The Confederate cruiser Florida has been captured 
in Babia harbour, Brazil, by the Wachusetts (f Wis- 
consin). Great excitement has keen created by this 


alleged breach of faith on the part of the American 
consul, Mr. Wilson, 


Tax Exriosion at BRLVEDEREB.— The inquiry 
into the causes of the late terrible explosion near 


| Erith was resumed yesterday. We regret to have 


to report another death, making the thirteenth 
which has resulted from this deplorable accident. 
The sufferer was a little boy named Yorke, who 
belonged to a family which had already sustained 
severe losses. After a good deal of evidence had 
been taken, the inquest was again adjourned. 

ProFEssoR JOWET?I’s SALARY.—There has been 
another effort to increase the ealary of the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford. On Monday the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University proposed at the 
Hebdomadal Council that the Professor’s salary 
should be raised to 400. per annum. The motion 
was defeated by a majority of one, Professor Pusey 
was in the minority. 


Tue Rev. Matruew Maori, five years resident 
agent of the British Colonial Missionary Society in 
British Columbia, has recently arrived in this country, 
and has been engaged in London, Blackburn, Carlisle, 
and other towns, preaching on behalf of the society, 
and lecturing on the resources of Vancouver's Island 
and British Columbia. We understand that the rev. 
gentleman proposes to publish a book descriptive of 
the interesting conntry in which he has been residing, 
and about which so little, comparatively, is known in 
Great Britain. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The supply of home-grown wheat on sale et Mark- lane to- 
day, was very moderate. The demand, however, ruled far 
from active, yet the bulk was disposed of, and no change took 
place in prices compared with Monday. There was a good 
supply of foreign wheat on the stands. The amount of business 
traneacted was very moderate; but holders were firm, and 
Monday’s currency was supported, Floating cargoes of grain 
moved off slowly, but at full prices. With barley, the market. 
was moderately supplied. The trade, generally speaking, was 
quiet ; nevertheless, the quotations ruled firm. 


PRoTECTION ON RatLways.—It is stated that the 
Great Northern Railway Company has commenced 
ruoning a train (experimentally) for their local 
traflic, which is adapted to prevent on that line 
every attempt at insult and annoyance. Through 
each carriage compen this train runs a line com- 
municating directly with the guard, and from the 
guard a similar line is in connection with the 
engine, The footboards outside the carriages are 
go constructed that the guard can (on au alarm 
being given) easily walk the whole length of the 
train without risk to himself, so that he can, in a 
comparatively short space of time, ascertain the 
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eause of it, and, if requisite, top the brain. 
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The Terms for Advertising in Tas NONOONFORMIST axe as 


follows =. | . A Shilling. 


Bach additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
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fally informed that the payment of sums exceed- 
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SUMMARV. 


Tux treaty of peace between Denmark and 


Germany was signed at Vienna on Sunday. 


The ratification is to be exchanged in chree 
weeks, For three further weeks from that time, 


General Falkeustein and his Prussian troops are 


to sponge upon the hapless Jutlanders, and, to 


prevent them from making away with their pro- 
duce, all export trade has been stopped. The 
terms of the treaty are not fully known, but the 
plundered Danes are to give compensation for the 
German ships seized during the war. There is, 
of course, no provision that Denmark is to be in- 
demnitied for injury sustained on land. Altogether 


Prussia comes out of this wicked war with a 


character for meanness, rapacity, and insolence, 


which could hardly be surpassed, and is 


almost without example in modern times. 


Unable to grasp at the Duchies-—which are 
to be an independent State under her “ protec- 
tion”—she has the Emperor Napoleon's per- 
mission, though Austria’s consent has yet to be 


obtained, to annex the small territory of Lauen- 
hurg to her dominions, Prussia’s material gain 
from the war has certainly, and happily, not been 
equal to her expectations. But then Herr Bis- 
mark has the formidable Liberal party at home 
at his feet. | 

For the first time the Empersra Napoleon and 


Alexander have met at Nice, where the latter has 
been visiting his consort, who is recruiting her 
health in that charming watering-place. On the 
part ol Napoleon III. it seems to have been a visit of 
politeness; short, aud probably not very cordial 
on either side, It may be that the persevering 
Emperor of the French revived at this interview 
his favourite project of a European Congress, 
which, according to several continental journals, 
is not abandoned. It is said that the sovereign 
of France is still anxious to solve by this means 
the question of Italy ; that his brothers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Italy are nothing loth; and that 
King Leopold bas removed all obstacles on the 
part of Austria and England. Perhaps the 
downfall of Count Rechberg may be connected 
with this event. At all eveuts there appears to 
be a sincere desire on the part of the leading 
continental sovereigns to inaugurate an era of 
peace and partial disarmament, which would be 
comparatively easy if any plan could be devised 
of settling the Venetian question to the satisfac- 
tion of Austria and Italy, without recourse to 
arms. If Lord Clarendon has cleared the way 
at Vienna for that consummation, he has laboured 


to some purpose during the recess. } 


Constitutions are more often broken than 
made. The completion of the new constitution 
of the Greeks is, therefore, a novelty in Euro- 
— politics. If its working should be as satis- 
actory as its provisions are liberal, Greece 
may yet become au orderly and prosperous State, 
under 


the mild régime of King George I. 


Mr. Grant Duff has been addressing his con- 
stituents in Elgin in one of those able and com- 
have given him a 
oremost position amongst advanced Liberals of 
the House of Commons. A considerable part of 
his address was taken up with university reform. 
Mr. Duff is not disposed to fulter on this ques- 
tion. To open those great seats of learning to 
the nation, and prevent them from being any 
longer the appanage of the section of a sect, is, he 
thinks, a great and serious task, requiring 

ears of patient work. But Mr. Duff 
is prepared to look all difficulties boldly 
in the face, and invites che co-operation of all 


— speeches which 
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| who desire to make the Universities what they 
were originally intended to be—national iustitu- 
tions. He asks that it may be made a hustiogs 
question. We trust his appeal will not be in 
vain. Last Session Mr. Dotson, Mr. Duff, and 
their friends, honourably refused to throw Non- 
conformists overboard in order to gain an 
instalment of their demands. We doubt not 
Nonconformists will show at the next General 
Election that they are worthy of the University 
reformers who have thus gallantly taken their 
cause in hand. 


Mr. Brand, one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
has also been at Lewes visiting his constituents, 
who strongly dissented from his statement that 
the present Parliament is the faithful exponent 
of popular feeling. Mr. Gilpin, another member 
of the Government, made some timely remarks 
suggested by the meeting of the United Liberal 
Association of Northampton, spoke of that 
Liberalism as of a somewhat spurious type 
which did not advocate an ex‘ension of the 
suffrage, protection to the voter, and the removal 
of everything that shackles freedom of con- 
science, and urged the claims of Mr. Gladstone 
to be the future leader of the party. Lord 
Stanley, also, has been speaking at Manchester, 
and supplementing his late address by words of 
political wisdom, which mark anew bis supe- 
riority to party objects. His lordship felicitously 
defines the difference between a politician and a 
statesman. ‘The one is thinking what the 
country will do for him, and the other is think- 
ing what he can do for the country.“ The noble 
lord, while deprecating the introduction of party 
politics on that occasion—the promotion of a 
benevolent institution—managed to convey a 
delicate compliment to his hearers in the remark, 
that what Lancashire thinks to-day England 
thinks to-morrow. 


The American mail confirms the reports of 
the Republican success in the elections for Ohio, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania, though in the last- 
named State the majority was only secured by 
the votes of the soldiers in camp. The anti- 
slavery constitution of Maryland has been carried 
by like means, against which the Governor of the 
State protests as being unconstitutional. Within 
a week of the present time the far more impor- 
tant Presidential election will have been decided, 
and will be known in Eugland before the end of 
November. The disastrous Federal defeat, for 
which the Democrats are hoping as their only 
chance of success, has not yet come, though 
Sherman’s communications have been seriously 
damaged by Hood, who bas, however, found it 
prudent to retire southward after his gigantic 
raid; and two divisions of Graut's army 
have been again repulsed in au assault on 
some new works before Richmond. A solitary 
telegram to the Manchester Examiner, via Cape 
Race, reports a crushing defeat of Longstreet 
with the loss of fifty guns in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Our respected contemporary vouches 
for the receipt of the news. If a canard, it has 


| therefore been invented in America. The Jura, 


which arrived this morning, substantially con- 
firms the above statement. The Federals were 
attacked by Longstreet during a fog and driven 
back in confusion, losing twenty guus. Sheridan 
hastened from Winchester, repulsed the Con- 
federates, retook the twenty guns as well as 
thirty more, and 1,600 prisoners, and pursued 
them beyond Fisher Hill. But Sheridan’s 
losses are estimated at 5,000 men. The 
telegraph to Atlanta was in working order, and 
Hood has changed his base of operations to 
North Alabama, 


The Confederate privateer, the Florida, which, 
next to the Alabama, has been the greatest 
scourge to the marine of the United States, has 
been seized by a Federal war-vessel in the harbour 
of Bahia, No details of the capture are given, 
but the act has the appearance of being a gross 
violation of international law, against which the 
Brazilian Government will no doubt protest. 


The second little war with Japan, waged in 
this iustauce by France, Holland, and England 
combined, has been short and successful. Prince 
Nagato’s forts, guarding the straits to the Inlaud 
Sea, have been easily silenced by the allied squad- 
ron, and this independent Daimio is said to have 
sued for peace, and agreed that the channel shall 
remain open, What great Japanese noble is 
next to be attacked, and how long is this un- 
usual style of warfare to continue ? 


TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF MULLER. 
Franz MoLLER has been convicted of murder- 


on the 9th of July last. He has been fairly tried 
—but the evidence against him has proved too 
strong for rebuttal—perhaps, we may more 
correctly say, has not been rebutted. The main 
facts are these. Mr. Briggs was found, all but 


dead, lying on the “six-foot way” of the above- 


ing Mr. Briggs on the North London Railway, 


—ůͤ—— 
mentioned railway. The wounds he had received 
the state of the carriage in which he had ridden’ 
and the abstraction of a part of the property he 
had about him, conclusively proved that * 
the victim of foul play. How was this conclusion 
fixed upon Muller, who was never seen in 5 
leaving, the carriage in which Mr. Briggs ‘had 
taken his place at Fenchurch-street, whose 
ordinary demeanour up to the time of the mur- 
der ‘had been inoffensive and even kind and 
against whose early life—he is but twenty-four 
years of age—no proof has been obtained 
warranting the inference that he was capable of 
committing so desperate a crime? Iu the firet 

lace, it was proved that at ten o'clock on 

onday, July 11th, Muller exchanged Mr 
Briggs’s watch-chain which he had worn on the 
previous Saturday, for another, at Mr. Death’s 
the jeweller. In the next place, it was proved 
that the mardered gentleman’s hat and watch 
were found in Muller’s possession when appre- 
hended off New York—and in the last place, it 
was proved that a battered hat, found on the 
night of the murder in the carriage occupied by 
Mr. Briggs, belonged to Muller. These facts 
made it imperative upon the accused to show 
how he came possessed of the property which be- 
longed to the victim, and how the hat which 
once belonged to himself, found its way into that 
identical carriage. Unless he could give a rea- 
sonable account of these incidents, the conclusion 
was inevitable that he was concerned in the per- 
petration of the fatal deed. 

The strength of the case against him would 
depend, of course, upon the strength of the evi- 
dence by which these main facts were established. 
That he was the man to whose possession all the 
missing property on the person of Mr. Briggs at 
the time of the murder, was traced (with the ex- 
ception of the hat) was not denied. That the hat 
found in his keeping, when apprehended on board 
the Victoria, was Mr. Briggs's, was rendered all 
but certain by the following facts. Fora number 
of years past that gentleman had dealt exclusively 
with one hatter, Mr. Digance. The hat iu 
Muller’s hands was made by Mr. Digance. Mr. 
Briggs invariably had his hats made for him to 
order—this hat had been made “ to order,” and, 
according to the evidence of the actual workman, 
to Mr. Briggs’s order. The last hat Mr. Briggs 
had ordered prior to his death, was bell-crowned 
in shape—the hat discovered in Muller’s hands 
was bell-crowned. The maker of hats to order” 
always put the name of the person for whom it 
was made beneath the lining, within about an 
inch or so of the brim. This hat had no name 
except Muller’s, but had been cut down above an 
inch, and reunited by sewing—but with these 
significant distinctions :—it had not been done in 
the way that the trade would have done it, and 
it had been sewed in a manner which could only 
have been aone by a person accustomed to sewing, 
which Muller, a tailor by trade, had been. Put- 
ting all these facts together, there remains 
scarcely a loophole for the entrance of a doubt as 
to this hat, found upon Muller in America, having 
been Mr. Briggs’s hat. All the minute circum- 
stances relating to it point one way and even the 
alteration made in it corroborates rather than 
weakens the direct testimony. 

That the hat found in the carriage had be- 
longed to Muller was even more satisfactorily 
proved. It was bought for him by the cab- 
man Matthews of a Mr. Walker, some time before 
the murder. It had a peculiar lining, which 
enabled both the cabman and his wife to identify 
it. That lining was but one of a large variety 
of samples received from France. The workman 
who made the hat swore he had not put the same 
lining into above three or four hats. Mr. 
Walker doubted whether it had been put into 
more than one other, and a hatbox was foun 
at Muller’s lodgings with Walker’s name upon 
it. The testimony on this head was most minute, 
and the conclusion established was inevitable, 
that the hat found in the carriage in which Mr. 
Briggs had met his terrible fate was the same 
which had been purchased for him by Matthews 
the cabman, and which he had in customary 
wear at the time of the murder—that, therefore, 
Muller must have been fellow-passenger Wit 
Mr. Briggs on the night of July 9th, and, 
looking at the battered condition of the hat 
wheu found, must have been eugaged in a dee 
of violence. 


These were the facts that implicated Maller. 
Supposing he was innocent, he was not present a 
the murder. Where was he? Of whom did be 
obtain the hat so like Mr. Briggs’s, and page 
did he employ to cut it down? Where was t A 
hat he had received from Matthews, and io wha 
manner had he disposed of it? How did he come 
into possession of the chain which he exchang : 
for another at Mr. Death’s within forty-fou 
hours (a Sunday intervening) of the murder, “wa 
of the watch, found neatly sewed up in 4 nn 
case at the bottom of his trunk, on board 4 
Victorian? Here were a number of Lane 
coincidences, all looking in the same direction, 
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which he, if not guilty, had the key to explain, 
and not only to reconcile with, but to prove by, 
them his innocence of the crime laid to his 
charge. All that Mr. Briggs had lost was found 
upon Muller—something that Muller had had, 
but could not produce, was found in the railway- 
carriage in which the outrage was committed. 
What was wanted was a plain story explanatory 
of these appearances. And that was what was 
not forthcoming. The attempt to get rid of the 
identity of the hats failed. The pretence that 
the committal of the deed by Muller was beyond 
his physical strength would not bear examina- 
tion. The alibi not only broke down in ita main 

oint, but actually added fresh probabilities to 
what had already been proved. We are not sur- 
prised that the jury were satisfied wich Muller's 
guilt without auy protracted discussion. After 
attentively considering tue evidence, we should 
think there are but few men of intelligence to 
be found who could admit of a serious doubt 
respecting it. 

And now dismissing the wretched culprit with 
a prayer that he may yet repent and be forgiven, 
let us say a word or two on the manner in which 
the trial was conducted. We are not much in 
the habit of parading our admiration of British 
institutions —altbough, perhaps, we entertainfas 
cordial a respect for many of them as the loudest 
of their eulogists do—but we cannot forbear con- 
gratulating our fellow countrymen on the method 
parsued in the administration of criminal law in 
our English courts of justice, especially as exem- 
plified in this memorable trial. The dignity and 
impartiality of the judges, the self-restraint, but 
high ability and earnestness of the advocates, 
aud the careful attention, conscientiousness, 
and evident intelligence of the jury, were such 
as may well make us proud. Herein, after all, 
cousists our surest guarantee for the safety of our 
lives, our property and our personal rights. If, 
as Mr. Burke said, all the machinery of our con- 
stitution exists for the purpose of putting twelve 
honest men into a jury box, it is at least some 
satisfaction to know that the end is attained. 
The report of the three days’ trial of Franz 
Muller will probably exalt our reputation 
throughout the world as a nation well-skilled in 
dispensing justice—aud if in some matters our 
system is still susceptible of improvement—as 
unquestionably it is—we may still cherish the 
liveliest gratitude that, on the whole, it is so 
admirably adapted to the object at which it 
aims, 

We cannot take leave of this subject without 
once more giving utterance to our earnest hope 
that railway boards will epeedily take effectual 
measures tomake any repetition of Muller’s crime 
a matter of impossibility, by ceasing to isolate 
their passengers from all communication with 
such as, in similar cases, might lend them assist- 
ance. Had such means of communication 
existed on the North London Railway, Muller's 
temptation would not perhaps have overpowered 
him, nor would Mr. Briggs have lost his life. 
A similar atrocity, if it should be perpetrated, 
no matter on which of our lines, would drive the 
travelling public into a frenzy. When will 
directors act upon the maxim, Prevention is 
better than cure ow 


MR, LOWE ON MIDDLE-CLASS 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. Lows, the member for Calne, late Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and allowed by the Government to quit his 
post in consequence of an adverse resolution of 
the House of Commons, which, being founded 
on a mistake, they ought to have proposed to 
rescind, but didn’t till the mischief was done— 
Mr. Lowe, we say, has been down to Nottingham 
to distribute the diploma’ and certificates ob- 
tained in the Oxford Middle-cl 
during the present year, and has a 
of the opportunity for saying in am outspoken 
way what he thinks of the defects and wauts of 
the middle class in regard to their education. 


He does not like the term, “ middle-class edu- 
cation.” It is supercilious \and one-sided—but 
then, for want of a better, he uses it. For edu- 
cational purposes, he says, “ the middle-classes 2 
means all those persons who, being too well off 
to send their children to the schools assisted by 
the State, are yet not sufficiently wealthy to send 
their sons to the great public schools—in fact, 
almost all the community, except the very poor 
and the very rich. They must, therefore, be 
divided and subdivided into several classes and 
categories, before any system of education can be 
made thoroughly applicable to anybody. What 
middle-class schools are, aud what they are 
doing, are questions which he hopes the forth- 
coming Government Commission will be able to 
find answers for. That the system is defective 
he believes to be past devial—but what remedy 


shall be applied? He says there are two favourite | of immense service to middle-class schools, 


nostrums. One advocated by Professor Matthew 
Arnold is a sort of adaptation of the French g ys · 
tem, in which the Government takes upon itself 
to found and endow and teach in all the schools 
of the middle-classes. He emphatically disap- 
proves of that suggestion. Taxes, he maintains, 
are raised from all classes, and “it is neither 
just nor equitable to tax the poor in order to 
educate the children of persons who are perfectly 
able to pay for that education themselves.” Then, 
there is the religious difficulty, upon which the 
system would infallibly go to wreck. Thirdly, 
it is the duty of the parent to find instruction 
for his child; ‘and it will be an evil hour when- 
ever the State shall invade or seek to interfere 
with the relation of parent and child.” And 
lastly, there are no peculiar means by which the 
executive government of the day can ascertain 
what would be the proper education of the 


middle. classes. So much for nostrum, number 
one. 


Nostrum, number two, says Mr. Lowe, is 
highly popular. It proposes that those endow- 
ments which have somehow gone astray from 
the purposes of popular education shall be by 
some means recovered and applied to their legi- 
timate use. To this suggestion the right hon. 
gentleman makes no objection, but he warns us 
that, although it may somewhat lighten the 
burden of parents, it is utterly impossible to 
form upon a basis of endowments any tyre of a 
satisfactory middle-class education. If you want 
to) preserve, like the fly in amber, like a fossil 
or a crystal, the prejudice, the ignorance, and 
the mistakes of one age, for the full blaze of light 
prevailing in another, there is no such expedient 
as an endowment. This has succeeded perfectly 
wherever it has been tried. A thing may be 
right and wise in the days when it was done, 
but time will not wait, and it is left behind by 
the progress of events. That is just the contrary 
of what we want in education. What we want 
for a type of middle-class education is something 
which will meet the requirements of the times, 
develop with the ideas of the time, improve as 
we improve, and adopt and absorb in it all the 
new light we can give it. Now, the last place to 
look for this is an endowment. You do not 
want a dead, but a living limb, connected with 
a living body, and nothing can be more fatal 
to progress than to suppose that you can, by 
availing yourself of the money of dead men, give 
to schools the vitality and energy which can only 
arise by contact with the living, breathing, mov- 
ing mass by which you are surrounded.” Be- 
sides, in au endowed school the master is always 
paid, whether the work be well or ill done. 

There is a third mode of proceeding, says Mr. 
Lowe. According to the vulgar proverb, 
Those who pay the fiddler have a right to call 
the tune. Who pays the fiddler in this instance ? 
The parents, Then it is for the parents of the 
children of the middle-class to say what educa- 
tion their children ought to receive, and neither 
by the State nor by endowments ought that 
power to be taken from them.” The whole 
problem is, in his view, how are the parents of 
the children to be enlightened as to the proper 
education of the children whom they send to 
schoo! ? Setting aside religion, his first proposi- 
tion is that, as we cannot find time to teach all, 
it is more important to teach things and impart 
facts and knowledge than to teach words—and 
his second, that it is more important for an 
Englishman to know the history of his own 
country, than that of any other country of the 
world, past or present. On these two bases, 
which Mr. Lowe illustrated in the most ioterest- 
ing mauner, he thinks a really sound type of 
middle-class education may be founded. “ It 
can only be enforced, however, by the will of the 
parents, and all that can be done is that those 
who have an opportunity of influencing public 
opinion should use those opportunities in order 
as far as possible to develop this subject in its 
different bearings, work it out more fully than I 
can now do, spread information, and so pave the 
id for a sound system of education in Eng- 
land.“ 

Thus far we go heartily with the able, 
scholarly, and experienced member. It seems to 
us a pity that he did not stop there. But he 
says, What the parent wants to know is whether 
a good sound system of education prevails 
throughout the whole school to which he sends 
his children. Ho is he to ascertain that!? Mr. 
Lowe would arm the State with power to send 
a person to examine any school open for the 
education of children, and report upon it. “I 
would not let the State do more than report the 
result of the examination, and upon that let the 
arents act as they might be advised. Suppos- 
ing this were doue, if a school were seen to be 
badly managed, the master would lose his pupils 
if he did not mend his manners. In this 
way you would exercise a pressure upon the 


schools.“ N 
Now that some system of inspection would * 
we do 


——— 
not call in question fora moment. That such 
inspection should be made compulsory we hold 
to be unnecessary, and that it should be con- 
ducted under the authority of Government we 
are convinced would be dangerous. What a 
field for political patronage! What an oppor- 
tunity for destroying the worldly prospects of 
independent-miuded masters! What hosts of 
clergy would crowd into office! The system 
would call into existence a machinery far too 
powerful for evil in comparison of any good it 
could do. No! We must — no Govergment 
inspection, far less if it is to be compulsory. 
Patience! Wait awhile! The parents of the 
middle-class, when they come, as they are fast 
coming, to value sound education for their 
children, will soon initiate for themselves some 


process by which they will be able to distinguish 
the precious from the vile. 


BRITISH “INTERESTS” AND THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 


Ir is perhaps no exaggeration to say that nine 
tenths of the upper middle and higher classes of 
English society desire, with more or less of 
ardour, the independence of the South. The 
latter are mainly influenced by a vague dread of the 
triumph of democratic principles of government, 
and of that political equality which obtains in 
the Northern States. The former, though not 
unaffected oy such considerations, stand iu fear 
of a restored American Union, believe that 
the new Confederation would be the natural ally 
of England, and confidently look forward to a 
large and direct free trade with the independent 
South, It may be worth while to inquire 
whether these fears are likely to be realised and 
these expectations fulfilled. 

1. The apprehension caused by the prospect of 
a resuscitated Union is at first sight very reason- 
able. The Federais have already, by the war 
which has been waged for nearly four years, 
become a military nation, and that bias is likely 
to become increasingly prominent in proportion 
as the war is prolonged. But the peculiarities of 
this protracted struggle greatly diminish such 
fears. Englishmen must always have a precedent 
to fly to; but for this war, there is no precedent 
in the world’s experience. Hence we are apt to 
blunder. On the part of the North it is a war 
waged not by an aristocracy, nor by any special 
interests, but by the nation. Its armies, large 
as they are, are composed mainly of volunteers 
enlisted for a limited period, nearly all of whom 
return to civil pursuits, when their term of 
service expires. A very large proportion of the 
Federal soldiers have already, from time to time, 
been discharged. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the military system in the United States 
has assumed, or is likely to assume, the nature 
of a permanent organisation, as in the Southern 
States. Those who fight the battles of the 
Union are not a separate caste. No doubt, 
if the South were subdued it might be 
deemed necessary to keep up for a time a large 
force to guard against renewed insurrection. 
But when resistance had become hopeless in the 
South, it would soon cease—all the sooner in con- 
sequence of the new condition of things that 
must arise. Those who compose the great mass 
of the Confederate armies—and they have been 
impressed by a rigid conscription—bave never 
had any vital interest at stakein the war. They 
were pariahs, for the most part, before Secession, 
in a country where the labour of whites was 
basely needed, and where slaveowners alone had 
any chance of success in agricultural pursuits. 
The triumph of the North must liberate an 
immense extent of Southern territory from the 
monopoly of the plaaters. If once the power of 
this compact oligarchy should be broken—what 
motive would their followers have for prolong- 
ing the struggle? If they are already so tired 
of the war, that, according to President Davis's 
own admission at Macon, Two-TuiRps of his 
soldiers are absent from the armies without 
leave, is desertion likely to be less active when 
those armies have been fairly beaten, and thereby 
an illimitable field opened for the industry of 
all who choose to avail themselves of it! 

The phantom of a great military Republic in 
America fades away the more steadfastly it is 
looked at. When the soil—capable of support- 
ing ten times the present population—is free, 
aud the labour of the white man in the South is 
not only unshackled, but honoured and produc- 
tive, and when to these advantages are added 
the freedom of thought, speech, and action 
which the common constitution guarantees, it is 
not easy to see the inducements for rebellion on 
the one hand, or the motives for gigantic mili- 
tary establishments on the other. A return of 
the Southern people to the Union means a parti- 
cipation in all the privileges enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the Union. Noone in the North dreams 


of curtailing the rights of the revolted States on 
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their return, except that of holding property in 
man, which the North does not claim. Why, then, 
should huge armaments be maintained by the 
United States when resistance has ceased in the 
South? No doubt there will be a strong section 
anxious to keep up large armies, but they 
must be powerless against the interests of the 
nation at , because the nation and not 
an oligarchy rales. 
The desire for repose after a protracted 
and exhausting struggle will be universal. It 
is simply a law of nature. All the energies 
of the American people will be absorbed in 
“carrying out that great social revolution which 
will follow the military conflict. The North will 
be for drenching the South with capital and 
labour; the West for colonising anew its sparsely- 
occupied prairies, and pushing into the unoccu- 
pied solitudes farther West. th will be en- 
cumbered with the millstone of an enormous 
debt, which will enforce economy of expenditure 
and repress all aggressive tendencies, if such 
should exist. The policy of the Free States is 
directed, not by the town populations, but by the 
five millions of freeholders, who have been the 
backbone of the present war, and really carry it 
on. What interest would they have in costly 
military establishments, or in any schemes for 
annexing Canada P 3 
2. It is argued that an independent Southern 
Confederation would be the natural ally of Eng- 
land—that is, a slave empire,which is inevitably 
aggressive, is to be the fast friend of a State 
which abhors slavery and is engaged in putting 
down the slave-trade. What political interests 
have we in common? Is jealousy of the North 
a sufficient reason for this alliance? But sup- 
pose the North should disarm our jealousy; or 
suppose, which is even more probable—and the 
suggestion of the Richmond press at the 
present time—that the Sou'h should deem 
its interests can be best promoted by an alliance 
with the North. If there is to be an independent 
Slave Republic, there must sooner or later 
arise a demand for a renewal of the slave-trade, 
to make good the great losses in negroes during 
the war. That would not certainly accord with 
English ideas. In a few years the Confedera- 
tion, by reason of its organisation and needs, 
would probably be at issue, not only with Great 
Britain, but the whole civilised world, on ques- 
tions arising out of its “‘ pecaliar institution.” 
Those who originated Secession, and are now the 
Southern leaders, were formerly and always the 


ruling spirit of the Union, and in that 2 
4 v 


ever manifested hostility to England. er 
well-informed man, it has been justly said, 
‘knows that all the diplomatic or other manifes- 
tations of hostility on the part of the United 
States Government have been the expressions of 
this Southern anti-Euglish feeling, easily assuming 
the form of a national exhibition, because the 
South has been supreme in the national adminis- 
tration.” Moreover, a good understanding with 
the North rather than the South would be desir- 
able in the interests of our American colonies, 
seeing that the former alone has the facilities, if 
not the disposition, to assail them. 

3. Are we likely to have the ad vantage of free- 
trade with the South in the event of its indepen- 
dence? There seems to us much delusion on this 
point. The question is well argued in a pamphlet 
now before us,“ written by an intelligent 
American. 

The Confederacy,” says this writer, will be com- 
E in self-defence, to resort to the same means of 

uilding up its own resources of all kinds which Eng- 
land and every other nation have employed in their 
infancy, and under whose protecting care the resources 
of Great Britain have become among the wonders of the 
world. And this system of protection will be especially 
necessary to the South, because its population is more 
deficient in all those requisites for self-sustentation and 
progress than any other modern civilised people, under 
its present slavery régime. It will begin its national 
career under the burthen of a debt of fabulous propor- 
tions, compared with its resources. It must incur 
immense annual expenses to maintain all the varied 
machinery of an independent government—its civil list, 
its military and naval power, its customs and post-office 
departments, the lighting of its coasts, the maintenance 
of its harbours, &c., Ko. Of all these encumbrances, the 
Slave States, as we have seen, bore less than one-fourth 
of the weight under the Union, and were, even then, 
comparatively retrograding and absolutely impoverished. 
So far, then, from being able to sacrifice its own 
interests to the advantage of British manufacturers and 
shippers, the Confederacy must subject these to stringent 
customs 2 aud, in addition, it must levy a 
tax upon all its exports of cotton and tobacco. 

But, even supposing free-trade to be established, of 
what great advantage will it be to Great Britain, to 
compensate for all the probable losses to which British 
trade will be subjected, in consequence of the ill-feeling 
or animosity engendéred at the North by Southern 
independence, gained through English connivance and 
aid? We have seen the wretched condition of the 
mass of the Southern population. We have shown 
that slavery, while it has enriched a few thousand 
planters and their agents and brokers, has reduced the 


England, the United States, and the Southern Con- 
federacy.” By F. W. Sargent, M. D., of Philadelphia. 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster-row. ) 


A work to which ref . 
potion we may refer more fully on a subse 


| millions to hopeless ignorance and poverty.” Can we 
hope for improvement, when the Confederacy shall have 
become independent upon the exclusive basis of slavery, 
and when all the expenses of a separate government 
shall come to be borne by a reduced population, daily 
becoming more impoverished? All the ordinary articles 
of manufacture needed by the mass of the Southern 
population have hitherto been furnished from the North, 
and must continue to be sought thence, as from the 
nearest and cheapest market. Will the small residue 
left to ba supplied from England and all Europe com- 
pensate the former for all the disadvantages of its new 
alliance, and for the loss, or the diminished value, of 
its hitherto best customer ? 


These considerations, quite apart from the 
moral and political aspects of the question, are 
well worthy the attention of our manufacturing 
and commercial classes, Those who are expect- 
ing greater advantages from an alliance with a 
nation relatively poor, exclusive, dependent on 
forced labour, and tending downward, than from 
one whose industry and institutions are free 
seem to us to ignore the teachings of experienc 
and the conclusions of common-sense. 


= * 


RELIGION AND HONOUR. 


TAKING up, a few weeks ago, a Sunday sporting 
newspaper, we met in one of the leading articles with 
the following sentence :—‘‘ We should he glad if 
some ‘mea of the world’ would establish a society 
for the conversion of religious men to the ways of 
honour and courtesy. We shall be happy to sub- 
scribe to the society as soon as it is established.” 
The conviction which is so plainly expressed in these 
words is that people who make a profession of 
religion are not generally honourable in their conduct ; 
that they are in the habit of doing things which 
men of the world” would scorn todo; and that it 
is better to be ‘‘honourable” according to the code 
of honour established in society than to be religious 
according to the code of religion which appears to be 
professed in the C harch of Christ. | 

Now, no man who is in the habit of mixing either for 
purposes of business or of social intercourse with his 
fellow-men can be ignorant of the fact that these 
opinions are very widely held, or, at any rate, very 
generally professed. We once heard of a man who 
kept a ledger in which the religious profession of 
every one of his customers was carefully noted down, 
and we were told that, other circumstances being 
equal, he extended credit to them in an inverse 
ratio to the strictness of their religious profession. 
What the result of this rule was we were not 
informed. We can quite imagine it to have been a 
good one, for if» man has a hundred customers, and 
keeps an unasually strict watch over the accounts of 
twenty-five of them, he will be less likely to lose 
money than if he trusted the whole hundred as he 
trasted the seventy-five. This merchant is only an 
extreme illustration of a general fact, that religious 
men are often suspected by those who are not 
religious, of being capable of the extremes of dis- 
honesty and dishonour. How is this ? aud are there 
any substantial grounds for the belief ? 


We may take it for granted that no belief or 
assumed belief of this nature is entertained without 
some foundation for it. Our own opinion is, that 
eo far as it is current now, it may be partially 
accounted for by the lingering cultivation of a 
hereditary and traditional pprejadice against 
Puritanism, The Paritans were universally believed 
by their contemporaries to be hypocrites. Clarendon 
has handed down to us, in his portrait of Cromwell, 
a type of the opinions entertained by all the Loyalist 
and Established Church party of the character of 
their opponents. The present Archbishop of York 
has, only within the last two years, endorsed this 
opinion by the sweepiog assertion that they were, 
unmistakably, a set of canting hypocrites. With 
very few exceptions it has been the fashion for all 
historians, during the intervening two centuries, to 
daub them with the same bruch, and in the same 
colours, Our historical literature has, almost 
necessarily been, until lately, in the hands of our 
opponents. Carlyle, Macaulay and John Forster 
have stemmed the tide, and, in another generation, 
or perhaps before, we shall see all the mad on the 
faces of the Cavaliers and ‘‘ gentlemen” of England, 
and the Puritans with clear and comely visages. 
When that day comes the world will be more ready 
than it is now, to believe that religion and honour 
are not rarely, but usually, associated together. At 
present the popular representation concerning their 
ancestors, sticks to the ancestors’ descendants, and 
will stick until the impression is removed. 


We are told, however, that the every-day life of 
religious men of the present day ie such as to induce 
men of the world to come to the conclusion that it 
is better to be an “‘honourable” than a religious 
man. Now there is no doubt whatever that there 


| are religious mea who do dishonourable deeds,—not | 


merely professedly religious, but, to all appearance 
really religious men. Everybody has met with 
instances of this kind, and sometimes they occur go 
frequently as to shake your own faith. Sometimes 
you will see a Whole boty of professing Christians 
supporting and voting for a course of ecclesiastical 
action which, if adopted in commeryial life, would 
turn a man even out of the Ssock Exchange, You will 
see the loftiest profession allied to the greatest mean. 
ness. You will see menof anblemished reputation, and 
the most godly life, ran down by malicious aspersiong 
of their-character, and by a course of wilful and 
systematic detraction, which is not only dishonout- 
able, but devilish. You will see honesty resolutely 
and deliberately ignored by men of glaring piety 
when dishonesty may appear to serve the extension 
of a ‘‘cause,” or the aggrandisement of a sect. 
Especially, you will often see a want of charity and 
generosity in men to whom such virtues should be 
so familiar as to be an ordinary habit of the mind ; 
and you will find them in persons making no religious 
profession of any sort or nature. It is such an expe. 
rience as this which forms the basis of the creed that 
men of religion are seldom men of honour, 


Ia weighing these facts, we have to remember one 
thing, and we think only one thing, viz., that men 
seldom reason against their prejudices, and that a 
multitude of men never reasons at all. We grant all 
the circumstances which are alleged. We will even 
go farther. We will say that we know now of a 
philosophical Atheist, and of some philosophical Deists 
—if Atheists and Deists can be said to be philosophers 
—who, in their external lives, would shame a very 
large number of pro‘essing Christians, We should 
say that they would be incapable of a dishonour. 
able action. But what do either of these facts 
prove? A merchant who has no incliuation to a 
religious life ie, perhaps, not openly cheated, but 
treated with disgraceful want of candour by a reli- 
gious man. He forthwith, first, gladly, because it 
supports his life, and secondly with passion, because 
he is excited, rushes to the conclusion that all reli- 
gious men are of the sameorder. The daily journals 
publish the fact of a prominent member of a religious 
sect being guilty of a gross crime, and the multitude 
instantly connect the crime with the sect. The 
case of Tawell is to the point; but the very 
circumstance that his connection with the Society 
of Friends was so paraded, is a proof that it was 
unconsciously considered to be a most remarkable 
thing that he should have been so connected, The 
attention and notoriety excited by such occurrences 
prove that they are, whatever cynical observations 
may be made, unexpected and inconsistent with the 
general character of the people amongst whom they 
occur. And it is noteworthy that when such events 
take place outside of the “ religious world,” they do 
not attract attention, and no deductions are drawn 
from them. With respect to the ‘‘ honourable” 
character of some Atheists and Deists, it can only be 
said that it must be as possible for such men to 
attain, with respect tothe moralities and the wsthetics 
of life, as high a standard as it was possible for 
an old heathen to attain, and more easy to do so now 
than two thousand years ago, for man now lives in 
an atmosphere which has been purified by Chris- 
tianity. 

What is honour? There isa remarkable paper by 
Addison in the ]6lst number of the Guardian on 
this question. Ia this paper Addison discusses the 
influence which honour, as a motive of action, a8 
distinguished from conscience, duty, or religion, has 
over the lives of men. He says that it is a glorious 
principle,” and that the sense of it is of so fine and 
delicate a nature, that it is only to be met with in 
minds which are naturally noble, or in such as have 
been cultivated by great example, or a refined 
education.” He divides its professors, if we may 80 
dall them, into three classes, In the first, he remarks, 
it produces the same [effects as religion does, bat we 
cannot do better than quote the fine distinction 
which he draws between the two principles :— 
‘Religion embraces virtue, as it is required by the 
laws of God ; honour as it is graceful and ornamental 
to human nature. The religious man Fears, 
the man of honour scorns to do an ill-action. 
The one considers vice as something that is beneath 
him, the other as something that is offensive to the 
Divine Being—the one as what is unbecoming, the 
other as what is forbidden. ‘Thus Seneca speaks in 
the natural and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares that were there no God to see or 
punish vice, he would not commit it, because it is of 
0 mean, so base, and so vile a nature.” Addison’s 
second class are thore who have mistaken notions of 
honour, such as men who make no soruple to tell a 
lie, but would put any man to death that accuse 
them of it. The third class are those who are actuated 
by false honour, such as men who will cheat their 
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honest creditors, but sacrifice their estates to pay their 
ts. 

* is * honour” in these cases? In the first it 
is only another name for lofty moral virtue; in the 
second it means reputation, and in the third honesty. 
For ourselves we value it, we think, at what it is 
worth. It is at its best a splendid adornment of 
the human character; at its worst only an excuse for 
downright vice, and sometimes brutal passion. In our 
own history we have waged the most unjust wars ever 
waged on the face of the earth to satisfy what is 
galled our national honour.” At its best it is a 
shifting principle, and varies with times, manners, 
and education ; at its worst it is a positive excitement 
to sin. Would to God all Christians were in the best 
sense honourable men! Dishonour stains their pro- 
fession, and makes it a bye-word. Every consistent 
religious man, however, is necessarily a man of honour. 
If he be “gentle, pure, and peaceable,” and if he 
e Jove his neighbour as himself,“ he has in his heart a 
fountain of honour which will flow through all his 
external life. The true sons of God dare not, in loyalty 
to their Father, be dishonourable. 

Honour is to all meanness, want of candour, small 
trickery, and overreaching, what religion is to sin in 
all its forms. It is the sesthetic principle of human 
virtue. A man despises himself for doing a dis- 
honourable action; he abhors himself for committing 
sin. Honour is a statue exquisite in grace of form and 
action ; religion is the statue with the breath of life 
breathed in it. It is to be regretted that the two 
qualities—the perfection of human and the perfection 
of Divine virtue—should ever be separate. But it is, 
notwithstanding, a fact, that there are many honour- 


able men who are not religious, and that there are | 


some religious men who are not always honourable. 
They may have enough religion to save themselves, 
and yet they are stones of stumbling and rocks of 
off-nce. Whatever may be said of their own life, it 
must be said, with regard to others, that it would 
have been better for the world if they had never been 
born. 


Foreign und GCoilonal, 


FRANCE. 

The two Emperors have had their meeting at 
Nioe. When the Emperor Napoleon was about to 
set out from his hotel, on the 27th, to visit the Czar, 
his Russian Majesty anticipated the act by calling 
on the Emperor to thank him for the hospitable 
reception he had met with on French territory. 
Napoleon III. returned the visit as late as ten p.m. 
Next day the two Sovereigns had a long interview. 
On his way back, the Emperor of the French wit - 
nessed a sham attack of the fleet on Toulon, but not 
in company with the Czar; and on the 30th reached 
Lyons, where he is said to have received a warm 
and enthusiastic reception,’ and held areview. The 
Emperor has returned to Paris, and the Czar to 
Germany. 

Victor Emmanuel could not himself go to Nice, as 
proposed, but sent General Sonnaz to congratulate 
the Czar and the Emperor Napoleon in the name of 
the King of Italy, 


ITALY. 

The Committee of the Chamber have declared in 
favour of the Convention and for the transfer of the 
capital to Florence by a large majority. The Com- 
missioners elected by the Committee are all in favour 
of the measures. 

It is asserted that the Ministers of Finance and 
Justice will bring forward a bill to-morrow for com- 
pensation to the city of Turin. Signor Baoncom- 
pagni has been appointed President of the C m- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Disturbances at Turin. 

A Turin telegram states that King Victor Em- 
manuel, being convinced of the necessity for great 
economy in the public administration, and desirous 
of co-operating personally in the task which the 
Ministry have to encounter, has spontaneously re- 
nounced three millions and a half of his civil list in 
favour of the State. 

Reliable intelligence from Venetia states that the 
movement in the Frioul is now reduced to compara- 
tive unimportance, A Turin letter says :— 

Their strategy appears to be to avoid, as far as 
possible, all encounter with the troops, harass them 
continually, hold strong positions, increase their forces, 
and agitate the country. Absurd as the insurrectionary 
campaign of the Venetian patriots may appear to an in- 


telligent and dispassionate observer, yet it may have a A 


chance of lingering on for some months to come 
when we consider that the position they now hold in 
the mountains of Friuli and Cadore were held by the 

orese, commanded by the unfortunate Colonel 
Caldi, during the winters of 1848 and 1849. The popu- 
ation of the country supports them; they are well- 
clothed, and have plenty of provisions. 


The Opinione of Turin says that the originators 
of this movement were some generous, but inex- 
perienced young men who acted without Garibaldi’s 
Sanction. The Opinione adds: 


According to authentic information troops have 
been despatched to operate against the insurgents, and 
have already dispersed several bands and sundered 
others, in order to prevent their communicating with 
each other, The Government, disapproving such incon- 


siderate movements, will take measures to prevent being 
drawn into a contest of which it does not disavow the 
principle, but of the expediency of which it must be the 
sole judge. 

Several journals have been seized for publishing 


a proclamation of a committee requesting assistance 
for Venetia. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY, 
The following telegram has been received at the 


Foreign Office from her Majesty's Chargé d' Affaires 
at Vienna :— 


** October 30. 
The treaty of peace was signed to-day at two 
m. 

The ratification is to take place in three weeks, 
and the evacuation of Jatland within three weeks 
from the time of the ratification.” 

It is asserted that the round sum to be paid by 
Denmark to satisfy the claims of the Duchies on the 
public property will amount to 8,500,000 rigedollars, 
and that she will also have to pay an indemnity for 
all the captured shipping. 29,000,000 thalers of the 
Danish national debt will be borne by the Duchies. 
The Flensburg fine arts collection will be at the dis- 
p sal of the Danish Government. 

The Danish Rigsraad will meet on the 7th of 
November for. the ratification of the treaty of peace, 

Herr von Bismark has returned to Berlin, where 
Prince Gortschakoff is staying, and is said to have 
obtained at Paris consent to the annexation of the 
Duchy of Lauenburg only on condition of its being 
effected after coming to an understanding with 
Austria, and under the tit!e of compensation for the 
expenses of the war. The Prussian Minister is said 
to have expressly declared that Prussia had no 


intention of annexing the Dachies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, 


AUSTRIA. 

The resignation of Count Rechberg has been ac- 
cepted by the Emperor. Count Menedorff Pouilly 
has been nominated his succeseor, and has taken the 
oaths of office as Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Commerce. The Count is 
Queen of England, his mother and her Majesty’s 
mother having both been daughters of the Duke of 
Saxe-Sailled- Coburg. He is said, of course, to lean to 
the English alliance, if there be any meaning in the 
phrase. 

The following is stated to be a correct analysis of 
a despatch sddre-sed by the Cabinet of Vie na to 
that of the Tuileries on the 12th ult., in reference 
to the Convention of the 15th September last 
The note refera to various conversations in which 
the Duke de Grammont has been desired to explain 
to the Austrian Cabinet the motives which have 
actuated the French Government in concluding the 
Convention. It goes on to state that although the 
Austrian Cabinet feels great regret that the Roman 
Government was not consu'tcd prior to the con- 
clusion of the Convention, it has yet received with 
satisfaction the assurance that France has had the 
preservation of the Papal authority exclusively in 
view. 


It is,“ adds the despatch, in the fact of the 
signature of the Convention by France that Austria sees 
a guarantee for this authority, Owing to the manner 
in which the Government of King Victor Emmanuel 
has hitherto trodden under foot the most solemn treaties, 
the Cabinet of Vienna would not have considered this 
guarantee to exist simply from the fact of these obliga- 
tions being contracted by the Italian Government ; but 
France is sufficiently powerful to protect the Roman 
territory efficaciously, even when the last French soldier 
shall have left. In other respects, full liberty of decision 
will naturally remain with the Pope, as well as with 
every power placed outside the Convention. Equally as 
the Pope as the incontestable right of invoking the pro- 
tection of the Catholic Powers in case he should find 
himself threatened, the Catholic Powers upon their part 
would also in that case claim the absolute right of grant- 
ing this protection to his Holiness, as they might think 
fit and suitable in a political poittt-of vi Under such 
circumstances, Europe may assure ope that Austria. 
and France would act together.” 


following :— 


If we are to credit many of our journals, our new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs will have an immediate 
opportunity of taking the question of a Congress into 
consideration. In fact, it is affirmed that a complete 
understanding has been established between the Em- 
perors Napoleon and Alexander on the subiect of the 
idea of a Congress, and that the Emperor Alexander has 
charged Baron de Budburg, Ambassador of Russia at 
the Court of the Tuileries, to prepare the neces-ary 
arrangements for the eventual meeting of the Sove- 
reigns. 


RUSSIA. 

Advices from Vienna of the 28th of October 

nounce that Count Stackelberg, the Ruesian 
Avabagexdor at Vienna, is ou the eve of leaving for 
Berlin, where all the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Plenipotentiaries, and Chargé d’Affaires to the dif- 
ferent Courts of Europe have been convoked, to 
be present at the arrival of the Emperor of Russia 
next week. | 

Private letters from St. Petersburg state that the 
so-called Constantine party in Polish sffairs has been 
defeated. The introduction of political reforms is 
only to be expected after a social revolution in Poland 
has taken place. The Russian Government has no 
confidence either in the White or Red Polish party. 


SPAIN. ane 
The Progressista party have, by a majority of 66 


to 4, decided not to appeal t6 the electorates, or take 


first cousin to the 


The Vienna Lloyd of the 28th of October has the 


any part in the approaching electioas—nobody 
knows why. lt seems to bea prevailing idea,” 
says the Daily News correspondent, that the Pro- 
gressistas are broken up, and that, at least uotil 
new events occar, the party may be regarded as 
obsolete.” General Espartero has written a letter 
declining the presidency of the Progresista Com- 
mittee, 

The struggle will be between the Liberal Union,“ 
or party of O'Donnell, and the Pare Moderadoes,” 
or party of the present Government, to which it 
should be observed that a number of the more liberal 
Moderadoes are attaching themselves. The impres- 
sion seems decidedly to be that the Government 
will have the best of it, and that a strong msjo- 
rity in favour of its measures will appear in the 
Cortes. 

The Government are at their wits’ end for money, 
the treasury being empty, and are said to have 
decided to take steps which will open the Bourses of 
Europe to them—in other words, they propose to 
pay their debts. 


— — — 


CANADA. 

A despatch from Quebeo of the 13th of Oct. says : — 
„The Canadian Union Conference meets with closed 
doors. It is understood that an invitation will bd 
sent to the Pacific colonies to join the Confederation. 
A proposal for the Crown to appoint the head of the 
Confederation executive and the governors of the pro- 
vinces has been favourably received.” 

A despatch of the 17ch is as follows : —“ The Inter · 
colonial Conference still continues its sittings daily, 
and is likely to do so during the whole of the week. 
There is a difference of opinion among the delegates as 
to whether the local Legislatures should be consti- 
tuted with two Chambers in connection with a respon- 
sible Government, or whether there should be but one 
Chamber and an independent Executive. A pre- 
ference for the British over the American system 
is almost certain to cause the former to prevail. A 
desire was at first evinced that the local Legislatures 
should all be constructed on some uniform plan; but 
a regard for the peculiarities of each is likely to pre- 
vent this being made an indispensable condition. All 
the delegates were entertained at a ball, attended by 
900 pereons, on Friday night, and at a public dinner 
on Saturday, given by the Board of Trade. Ther» 
were 170 persons present. Although marked reti- 
cence was observed by the delegates in their speeches, 
Mr. Tilley, of New Brunswick, stated that the mar- 
time provinces would nake the conetruction of the 
intercolonial railroad a condition of confederation. 
When it was euggestel by one of the spe:kers that 
Prince Alfred should be invited to take the position of 
Viceroy over the Confederation, there was a general 
manifestation of approval. ’ 

An organised oppo-ition is being set up against the 
proposed Confederation eche'ne by Mr. Lanctot and 
his confréres of L' Union, in which other Franco- 
Canadians participate. They regard the measure 
as inimical to their political interests, and as likely to 
detract from the autonomy of the French race, But 
they are believed to be a small minority. 


JAPAN. 

Telegrams from Bombay and Shanghai by way of 
Suez announce the forcing of the Straits of 
Simoneseki, Japan, by the allied fleet. It will be 
remembered that the Straits of Simonoseki form the 
entrance to the inland Simuda Sea, which is the 
great artery of the Japanese trade. The Prince of 
Nagato has batteries commanding those straits, and 
recently he caused his batteries to fire upon European 
vessels attempting to enter the sex. The representa- 
tives of the European nations in Japan immediately 
demanded that the sea should be declared open to 
European commerce, This was refused, and it was 
to enforce the demand that a fleet, consisting of 
sixteen Englisb, four French, aud two Dutch vessela 
of war, besides a sailing vessel carrying the American 
flag, set sail as reported by last mail. This force 
has made a successful attack. Although the Japanese 


fonght hard, the flect forced the passage with but 


trifing loss to themselves, It is said that the 
Japanese have sued for peace, and express their 
readiness to open the straits into the [nland Sea. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

GARIBALDI has declined the yacht purchased for 
him in England. 

Cotton Id Turkey.—I¢ is stated that rain has 
destroyed the cotton cropsin tho pi ines. 

A Peripatetic NRWSTATER. — The Memphis- 
Grenada-J ackson-Atlanta-Griffin. Appeal is the pre- 
title of the old Memphis Appeal u rabid Secession 
sheet, whose editors have been outrageously perse- 
cuted by Grant and Sherman, and whose last resting- 
place is the town of Griffin, fifty milos from Atlanta. 
— New York Tribune. 

AUSTRALIA.—The screw steamtng Great Britaio, 
Captain Grey, arrived at Liverpool on Friday with 
advices from Melbourne to the 27th of August, one 
day later than our last advices, and 32.0000. of gold. 
The Landsborough ruch was still attracting consider- 
alle attention, It had Men name“ The Darling 
Fiat,” and was four mie long. From Sydney we 
learn that a new voldfield had been discovered near 
Rockhampton. The Government of South Australia 
had announced its intention to expend 70,0002, on 
immigration during 1865, 

AUSTRALIAN ExpLoraTIon.—The great extent of 
work yet to be accomplished in exploring the 
northern interior is shown by the frequency with 
which startling rumours relative to that part of the 
continent are received in Adelaide, About ten days 
ago much interest was excited by the report that a 
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stockman in the employ of Messrs. Levi and Co. had 
discovered a large river flowing from a north-easterly 
direction into Lake Eyre—a report which leads us to 
hope that the greatest problem ot Australian geo- 
graphy has been solved, aod that the question of a 
vast interior basin, or inland sea, to the north of 
Lake Torrens, may at length be set at rest.—South 
Australian Paper. | 

Tue PresmpentTiaL Exection 1n THE UNITED 
Srates.—The dey for electing the President of the 
United States is the 6th of November. As this 
falls on a Sunday, the election will take place on 
the 7th inst. The result of the election will be de- 
clared on the 8th. The Cunsrd steamer the Canada 
will leave Boston on the 9th, and will bring news 
of the election about the 20th of this month. It is 
possible that the Inman steamer City of Glasgow, 
or the Bremen steamer New York, both of which 
will leave New York on the 5th, may call at Cape 
Race, and bring word who is elected President. 
If 20, we shall get the news about the 16th inst. 


GARIBALDI ON THE RomisH PrigsrHoop.—The 
Italian journals publish the following letter, 
addressed by Garibaldi to the priest Pantaleo, to 
congratulate him on having quitted the clerical 
attire :— 

Caprera, October 10. 

My Dear Pantaleo,—It is not in the name of Italy 
alone, but in that of all humanity, that I thank you for 
the courageous resolution you have adopted to cast off 
the uniform of the enemies of liberty and of progress. 
To women first, and next to generous priests like your- 
self, it belongs to deliver Italy from an institution which, 
if beneficial in former times, has now become a desolat- 
ing scourge. The priests’ dress was sanctified by 
Campanella, Bruno, Arnoldo, Savonarola, and Ugo 

„bat it is now cursed by everyone. 
Yours for life, 
GARIBALDI. 

Soor From VoracitTy.—A case of self destrac- 
tion, singular at least as to its cause, recently oc- 
curred in the suburbs of Paris. The unfortunate 
suicide was a stone-digger named Ferdinand P——, 
aged twenty-four, a native of Lyons, who was afflicted 
with what medical men call bulimy, or insatiable 
hunger. His earnings being altogether insufficient 
to satisfy his enormous appetite, though he ate 
scarcely anything but bread, his fellow-workmen 
used to contribute towards his support ; but, wearied 
with thus bardening his friends, and worn out by 
his sufferings from the presence of tœais, which 
aggravated his hunger, he at last came to the 
desperate resolution of hanging himself, and succeeded 
in effecting his purpose. The annals of medicine 
record many instances of this disease, both in ancient 
and modern times. 


A Formipaste Rivat ron THE DAVENPORT 
Broruers.—The Calcutta superintendent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 

y, writing under date September 22, says :— 
7 One of the greatest curiosities of the day—a som- 
nam buliet ard—gors home in the Mooltan. No 
matter how securely he may be bound with cords, 
he undoes everything aud walks about while fast 
asleep. Last night we fastened him to the ship's 
butcher, bnt he unloosened him without awakening 
the man, got on deck, and was very nearly over- 
board. The man is a constant source of anxiety to 
all on bo-rd the Mooltan, and if he reaches Eng- 
land should be exhibited. Some Barnum would 
make a fortune of him.” 


A Desrrvctive Cycrone in Catcotra.—A 
terrific cyclone broke over this city on the 5th of 
October, causing enormous destruction of property. 
About 200 vessels were in the river at the time, of 
which nineteen are described as totally lost, three- 
fourths injared, and only twenty seaworthy. Most 
of the Europeans on board were saved, but the 
pecuniary loss will be very large. No accurate 
estimate of ite extent, however, can be given till the 
letters come to band. Two iron screw-steamers be- 
longing to the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
were driven on shore, viz., the Nemesis and the 
Bengal. The former was built in 1857, and the latter 
in 1853, and their gross tonnage was 2,018 and 2,185 
pi sis The company insure their own 
vessels, ith regard to the steamers belong- 
ing to the British Iodia Steam Company, a telegram 
dated Calcutta, October 13, seven days after the 
storm, states that the Sydney, Punjaub, Madras, and 
Moulmein were driven ashore, but that the two 
latter were got off much injared, the others remain- 
ing nd. Another of their vessels, the Persia, 
was at Sandheads, and only two of the crew 
were saved, The next maile by English steamer 
from Calcutta, China, and Australia, will doubtless 
be delayed at least some days, owing to the dis- 
asters to the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. The news has caused much excitement 
amongst the marine insurance companies in L indon. 
It is impossible at present to form an estimate of the 
extent of these losses, but there is every appearance 
ol its being very large. 


— — — 


Girt or a Polio PARK FOR PReEston.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Preston Towu Council ou 
Thursday, Mr. Alderman Miller announced his inten 
tion of giving to the corporation a plot of land 
between the London and North-Western Railway 
Company’s and the East Lancashire Railway Com- 
barg bridges, for the purpose of forming a public 
park. The condition of Mr. Miller’s gift is that the 
corporation pay a rent-charge of 40/. per year upon 
the property—which is considered to be worth 
oe. net devoted to the geo of a univer- 

‘ty exhibition in connexion with the Preston 
Grammar School. 


. 


THE TRIAL OF FRANZ MULLER. 


The trial of Franz Muller for the murder of Mr. 


Thomas Briggs on the North London Railway, com- 


menced at the Central Criminal Court on Thursday 
morning at ten o’clock. He is described in the 
calendar as being twenty-three years of age, and by 
trade a tailor. Of couree the Old Bailey was 
crowded to suffocation, and a large number of 
people were gathered outside. Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock presided, and was assisted by Mr. Baron 


Solicitor-General (Sir R. P. Collier), Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, Mr. Hannan (counsel to the Treasury), Mr. 
Giffard, and Mr. Beasley, instructed by Mr. Green- 
wood, Q.C., solicitor to the Treasury, and Mr. 
Pollard, assistant solicitor. The counsel for the 
defence were Serjeant Parry, Mr. Metcalfe, and Mr. 
Besley, instructed by Mr. T. Beard. 

The prisoner appeared remarkably calm and com- 
posed, and when he was asked to plead, he replied 
in a calm, low tone, ‘‘I am not guilty.” He was 
then asked whether he would be tried by a jary of 
Englishmen, or one partly composed of foreiguers. 


entire concurrence of his counsel, would elect to be 
tried by a jury of Englishmen; but he should 
request that the jury should be called by ballot indis- 
criminately from the whole panel of juries. This 
was accordingly done. The proceeding occupied 
considerable time, as a great many of the jory were 


formally given in charge to them, aod the trial pro- 
could be formed, and during the whole time the 


the pr oceedings. 
The Solicitor-General then rose amid profound 
silence to address the jury on behalf of the Crown, 


cution relied for a conviction, after which the evi- 


first part consisted mainly of the testimony of those 


by a blunt instrument used with considerable force. 


his evidence as to the exchange of the chain, and in 
cross-examination, said he had no doubt about the 
prisoner being the man who did bring the chain on 
the Mcnday morning to his shop and had it exchanged. 
George Biythe and his wife, with whom the prisoner 
ludged at Old Ford road, then gave evidence as to 
the absence of Muller on the night of the murder, 
and the difference in the prisoner’s attire when seen 
on the Sunday morning. In cross-examination by 
Mr. Metcalfe, the husband stated that Maller was 
lame in consequence of a cart- wheel running over his 
foot. He was in every respect a well-condacted 
young man. He had made it public amongst his 
friends that he was going to New York for some 
time previous—for a fortnight at least. Mrs, Anne 
Repsch, the wife of the tailor in whose employ 
Maller had formerly been, deposed to the fact of his 
being in possession of a gold watch prior to the 
murder, and aleo to his having on the previous 
Thureday met with an accident, by which his foot 
was injured. She also spoke of the hat which 
Muiler wore upon the Sunday as being a new one, 
and very much resembling that produced by the 
police, found in the railway-carriage. This witness 
was cross-examined at some length by Serjeant Parry, 


that a fortnight before he started for New York be 
declined to lend her 53, stating that he wished to 
buy a new bat. Mr. Repsch was called, and con- 
firmed the evidence of his wife, and the court 
adjourned. ) 

On Friday the case was resumed, the court being 
crowded as before. The principal witness examined 
was Mathews, the cabmen, who considerably pre- 


persons connected with the hat trade, including Mr. 
Walker, who made Muller’s hat, Mr. Digance, who 
old Mr. Briggs’s hat, and Mr. Thorne, who ma ie 
it; and the officers who went out to New York to 
arrest Muller, Serjeant Parry then addressed the 
jury for the defence, in an elaborate and very 
skiiful address, in which he mainly laid stress 
upon the fact that there were flaws in the evidence, 
and that the prisoner was entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt—that Mr. Digance could not swear that the 
hat produced had been made for Mr. Briggs—that 
Muller was too elender a man to have done a deed 
requiring much physical power—that, according to 
Mr. Lee, two men eat in the carriage with Mr. Briggs 
at Bow—and that it could be proved that Muller was 
on his way from Camberwell at the time the murder 
was committed. 

At Saturday’s sitting, the evidence for the defence 
was gone into, including that of Mr. Lee aforesaid, and 
various journey men hatters who rather contradicted 
each other relative to the “cutting down” of hats 
one admitting that the cutting down operation might 
have been performed by a person “in the trade.“ 
whilst another repudiated it as“ scamping work,” and 
quite inadmissible in the regular mode of doing busi- 
ness. Then followed the evidence of a Mre. Jones 
of Peckham, a brothel-keeper, and of Mary Ann 
Eldred, a girl living with her, who declared that 
Muller called at the house of the former on the night 
of the murder, and was there about half. past nine. 
They were able to fix the day on which he came by 


Martin. The counsel for the Crown were the 


Serjeant Parry said that the prisoner, with the 


challenged by the couneel for the prisoner, At 
length a jury was empaneiled, and the prisoner was 


ceeded. It occupied nea'ly an bour before the jury 


prisoner appeared to pay the deepest attention to 


and made an exceedingly lucid and moderate 
statement of the facts on which the prose- 


dence for the prosecution was proceeded with. The 
witnesses who had to do with the railway, and that 
of the medical men, who agreed that the wounds on 
the top of Mr. Brigg’s head must have been caused 


Mr. Death, the jeweller, of Cheapside, next repeated 


but nothing material was elicited beyond the fact 


varicated in his evidence, and his wife ; a number of 


means of a copy of a telegram received on 


— 
the 9th of July by Miss Eldred. Th ici 
General then replied, dissecting the ona a 
defence with great skill. He took ths witnesses 
seriatim, and completely disparaged their testim ; 
in the estimation of the jury. Poor Mr. Lee 
severely handied for his reluctance to be mixed up 
the “bother of a prosecution,” whilst the fact t 
which he had deposed was kept skilfully out of si ht. 
But it was in the dissection of the alihj that ‘th 
honourable and learned gentleman most successfully 
showed his readiness, skill, and acumen. He roe 
their facts as facts, and with extraordinary dexterit 
endeavoured to show that they were the strongest con- 
firmation of his case. It was a question of Minutes 
and by frittering away a few minutes from the time 
fixed by the landlady of Stanley-cottage for the Visit 
of Muller, he showed that he would have had just 
time to get from Brixton to Fenchurch-street, jum 
into the carriage with Mr. Briggs, and then 9 
the murder. He then ridiculed the mute evidence of the 
* alibi clock” as he happily named it. 


Having thus given the baldest outline of what oo. 
curred during the first two days and a half of the tria] 
we subjoin from the Daily News a summary of the 
voluminous evidence given, which it would he eimpl 


impossible for us to report and useless to condense, 
The following will be found to be the most salient 
points on which the trial turned: 


On Saturday, the 9th of July, Mr. Briggs, whose 
residence was at Clapton, dined in the house of hig 
nephew, Mr. Buchan, at Peckham, at five o’clock, He 
le t, accompanied by his nephew, at half-past eight, and 
entered an omnibus in the Old Kent-road, on his way to 
the Fencharch-street station, whence, according to his 
custom, he would take the North London Railway to 
his home. He carried a heavy stick and a black bag 
and being fearful of missing the train, he several times 
in his walk to the omnibus pulled out his watch—a gold 
one—attached by a gold chain to his waistcoat. At 
Fenchurch-street he was recognised by Fishbourne, the 
ticket-collector, who marked his ticket. The train ought 
to have started at 9 45, but it was five minutes late, con- 
sequently the guard Ames did not examine the tickets 
in the carriages before startinz. It left the Bow station 
at 10.1, and three or three-and-a-half minutes more 
brought it to Hackney-wick. At this last station two 
clerks in the same bank as Mr. Briggs seated themselves 
in an empty carriage. But almost immediately they 
found their hands marked with blood, and called to 
the guard. He brought a light and discovered spots of 
blood—not large, for the largest is described as not 
exceeding the size of a sixpence—sprinkled on all the 
cushions, and one or two on the windows of the side next 
the platform, and nearest the engine, or on the left in 
entering the carriage. This blood was afterwards proved 
by Dr. Letheby to be human, and to have been living 
when shed, and the spots on the window were mixed 
with particles of brain matter. On the seat next to 
this window was found Mr. Briggs’ black bag, marked 
with blooa, and his heavy stick, also smeared with blood, 
except about six inches from the top. On one cushion 
was a mark like the wiping of a bloody band. The out- 
side hand!e of the further door was bloody, and there 
was a little blood also on the wheels and step. His hat 
was not in the carriage, but there was a strange hat 
much crushed. Soon afterwards the guard of a train 
coming from the opposite direction observed something 
lying on the way between the two lines of rails, about 
seven hundred yards from the Hackney station. It was 
found to be the budy of Mr. Briggs, still breathing but 
insensible. His head was lying in the direction in which 
his train had been going; frem which the Lord Chief 
Baron drew the inference that he must have been pushed 
out feet foremost—not, we may remark, quite 4 
necessary conclusion. On the top of bis head were 
several wounds, extensively fracturing the skull, which 
in the opinion of the surgeons must have been committed 
with a blunt instrament, and near the ear was a wound 
which they thought might have been made by a stone 
on the ground. In his pocket some gold and silver were 
found, on bis finger a diamond ring. He died the 
following night, without having spoken coberently. _ 

The train of facts which connected Maller with this 
mysterious and terrible deed were as follows :— He was 
a German tailor, wlio had been several years in this 
country, but had lately formed the intention, which he 
expressed to several persons, of going to America. A 
week or so before the 9th of July, Haffa, another German 
tailor, had seen gold and silver in bis hand, and it was 
proved that the weekly wages in his trade might be 
thirty or thirty-five shillings, but he was frequently 
reduced to the necessity of borrowing small sus, a 
of pawning a gold watch and chain that he possessed. 
They were io pawn on the 9th of July. For several 
weeks prior to that day he had lodged with Mr. aud 
Mr. Blythe, Old Ford-road, very near to the Hackney- 
wick station. On the morning of that day he went out 
to work at the shop of Repsch, also a German tailor. 
Repsch aud bis wife deposed that Muller changed his 
boots for slippers when at work, and on cory! in the 
evening he still wore one slipper, as he had hurt bis 
foot, but be took his boots with him. He also, in the 
morning, changed his trousers, a new green and black 
mixture, for an older pair, but again put on the green 
and black before leaving. This was about seven o'clock, 
or, according to Haffa, at a quarter to eight. He told 
the latter that he was A see a prostitute of the 
name of Eldred, whom he visited, at Camberwell. 
Both this girl, and her landlady, Mrs. Jones, were 
called, singularly enough, by the counsel for the defence, 
to prove an qdibi. But what they did prove was that 
Muller bad been that evening at Camberwell, which 
contiguous to Peckham, where Mr. Briggs was dining, 
and whence, on their way home, both individuals would, 
if they took omuibus and railway, follow exactly the 
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same route. It was, indeed, sought to be proved by 


hy 


tx evidence that Muller had been so late at Cansberwe'l 
that he could not have taken the same train. But they 
only proved that, according to their clock, Eldred had a 
out at nine; and Mrs. Jonesthought Muller called hal- 
an-hour after, but he did not stay. A time so vaguely al ‘ 
unsatisfactorily fixed by witnesses fur the defence of 00 
doubtful character, cou'd not be taken by the Jury * 
proving the impossibility of Muller being at Fenchur A 
street at 9.50. That be actually was at Camber sell tha 
evening between 7.45 (when he left Haffa) avd 9.30, 8 
fixed by Eldred's recollection of receiving a telegram, 
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date of which was procured from the office. But after 
that hour Muller was not seen that night. His landlady 
sat up for him till eleven o’clock ; but he had a latch- 
key, and it is not known when he returned. He was 
there, however, on Sunday, and remained in all day, 
only taking a walk. with his landlord and landlady for 
three hours in the evening, when he wore a slipper on 
one foot, and, in their belief, the same clothes that he 
had on on Saturday. On Monday morning he left their 
house, as usual, at seven. Just before ten he was at the 
shop of Mr. Death, a jeweller in Cheapside, exchanging 
a geld chain, which was afterwards identified as Mr. 
Briggs’s. Between ten and eleven he came to Repsch’s 
shop, wearing boots on both feet, and a light pair of 
trousers. The green mixture trousers were not seen 
again. He then showed a new gold chain and seal, the 
same that he had just got from Mr. Death in exchange. 
He said that be had bought them at the Docks for 47. 28. 
He also showed the chain to Haffa, and, with his assist- 
ance, pawned it, as well as some clothes, to raise the 
passage-money to America. He first used the snm, 
however, to redeem his own watch and chain, and then 
pawned them, and sold the ticket to a companion, raising 
altogether 4/. 5s., the amount of the passage-money. 
On Wednesday, the 13th, he took out his passage in the 
Victoria, and wished to leave a canvas-bag in the 
shipping-office, but this was not allowed. He sailed on 
the 14th of July, and was captured on the 24th August. 
In his possession was found Mr. Briggs’ watch, and a hat 
which, with that found in the railway-carriace, was the 
main element in his conviction. The history of these 
hats must now be traced. 

Mr. Briggs had his last hat made to order by Mr. 
Digance, who was his usual hatter, and who was in the 
habit of marking the customer’s name inside, The hat 
found in Muller’s box was proved by Mr. Digance to be 
one of his; and still more decisively proved by the 
wholesale manufacturer to have been made for him. It 
differed, however, from that made to order for Mr. 
Briggs in the one particular, that it was lower in the 
crown. But it was found that this arose from its having 
been cut down an inch or more; the lining also being 
cut, and the piece removed in which the name would 
hav? been written. After this was done it had been 
neatly sewn, not gummed, as it was said a hatter would 
have done. This alteration, however, it was urged, was 
frequently made in the second-hand trade, and some 
evidence was brought to show that, if the workman was 
in a hurry, he might stitch it only, without gumming. 
But then it was answered that the hat in the ordinary 
course of tr de would be only cut down so as to make i+ 
the fashionable height, and that which was found on 
Muller was reduced below that height. Moreover, he 
had been seen by several of the witnesses to have a new 
hat on the Monday after the murder, and they did not 
observe that it was lower than was common, though they 
did observe that it looked like a guinea hat. Muller 
then stated he had bought it for 14s. 6d., and that he 
had cruehed his former hat and thrown it into the dust- 
bole. Bat his former hat was a very remarkable one. 
Matthews, a cabman, got it for him at his desire at a 
Mr. Walker’s, in the Edgware-road. Mrs. Repsch had 
seen this name on the box in which Muller brought it to 
her house, Both swore positively that it had a very 
singular lining—a blue, black, and white stripe; and 
both, identified the hat found in the railway-carriage 
with this of Muller’s, Mr. Walker and his foreman 
swore that it wasof their make, and that they had never 
made, according to the former, more than one or two, 
scsording to the latter, more than three or four, with 
such a lining, and had never seen it used by any other 
maker, It was, in fact, a pattern which had been sent 
only to them with many othersfrom France. And this 
hat, on trial, fitted Muller. 

We have in this summary left out of view the discre- 
pancies in the evidence of Matthews, because they are 
at the worst explicable by his irregular habits, and by 
his wish to withhold information till the highest reward 
had been offered. For though 200/. was offered at once 
by Government and the Bank, the Railway Company did 
not announce their intention of giving 100/. more for 
several days, though the newspapers frequently declared 
that it was expected they would doit. We have also 
not adverted to the falsehoods told by Maller as to his 
having possessed the murdered man’s watch and hat for 
several years. Nor need any remark be made on the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas Lee, who being, according to his 
own account, the last friend to whom Mr. Briggs ever 
spoke, and having scen him within two minutes of the 
murderous assault, at the last station at which the train 
stopped, could not be ‘‘ bothered” to come forward to 
tell of two strangers he saw in the carriage till many days 
after the occurrence. For the leading facts, established 
by indisputable testimony, are these: That Muller and 
Mr. Briggs were in the same distant neighbourhood at 
about the same hour on the night of the murder, the 
homes of both being on the North London line; that 
Muller did not reach his home till at least after eleven 
at night ; that being in want of money to pay his passage 
to America, he raised it by pawning Mr. Briggs’ chain on 
Monday morning; that although so poor, Mr. Briggs’s 
watch was found in his box; that a hat made by Mr. 
Briggs maker, but altered in an unusual manner and 
just so far as to get rid of the name, was also in his pos- 
session, while a hat of a description of which only two or 
three had ever been made in England, and identified as 
his, was found beside the murdered man. Against these 
facts the jury could not give heed to the sole favourable 
circumstance that no spots of blood were noticed on his 
dark dress, nor to the allegation that he was too slight to 
pitch his victim out of the carriage. We must remember 
the strength which excitement gives, and we may fairl 
ask where Muller was during the whole night, of whic 

is defence gave no account, and which therefore might, 
on the supposition of guilt, be employed in removing the 
appearance of a few spots of blood from a pair of dark 
trousers and a dark coat, never recovered so as to be sub- 
jected to critical examination. 


The following is a curtailed report of the charge 
of the presiding judge, and of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings on Saturday. 


Lord Chief Baron Pollock at half-past one o’clock 
proceeded to sum up. He said :— 


Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner at the bar. Franz 
Muller, is indicted for the wilful murder of Thomas 
Briggs, and it is your duty upon the evidence before 
you to come to a conclusion whether he is guilty or not 
guilty in your judgment. . . It has been said, and 
said very truly, that this is a case of circumstantia 


evidence, Gentlemen, it is so. Almost every case that 
is tried in a criminal court is a case of circumstantial 

evidence. I apprehend that circumstantial evidence 

means this,—where the facts stated do not directly 

prove the actual crime, but lead to the conclusion 

that the prisoner committed that crime; and I be- 

lieve I am right in saying that the majority of cases 

that are investigated in criminal courts in this country 
are decided upon circumstantial evidence. . N ow, 

gentlemen, there is another matter upon which I wish, 

before I go into the case, to address you, and that is 

upon the degree of certainty with which you ought 
to give your verdict. I collected from my brother 

Parry’s address that he suggested to you that you 
ought not to pronounce a verdict of guilty unless you 
were as satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner as if vou 
had seen him do the act and you yourselves wit- 
nessed the completion of it. No doubt the ques- 
tion before you to-day, involving as it does the life 

of the prisoner at the bar, must be deemed to be of 

the highest importance; but you are only required to 

have that degree of certainty with which you de- 

cide upon and conclude your own most important 

transactions in life. Gentlemen, to require more would 
be really to prevent the repression of crime, which it is 
the object of criminal courts to effect. Now, gentle- 
men, J think the mode of investigating this case on your 
part should be this. Take the facts that are proved 
before you, separate those which you believe from those 
which you do not believe. Take those which you are 
satisfied you can confide in, and all the conclusions that 
naturally and almost necessarily result from the facts 
you can confide in as much as in the facts themselves. 
and whatever may be the conclusion they may lead you 
to, whether on the one side or on the other, that con- 
clusion [ think you may rely upon as a safe and jnst 
one. The case on the part of the prosecution is the 
story of the murder of Mr. Briggs, told by the different 
witnesses, who unfold the circumstances one after the 
other according to their occurrence, together with the 
gradual discovery of some apparent connection between 
the property that was lost and the posse:sion of it hy 
the prisoner at the bar. The case on the part of the 
prisoner I collect to be threefold. In the first place, my 
brother Parry said. You have not satisfactorily made 
out the guilt of the prisoner. There are links wanting 
in your chain. Some of the supposed links are broken 
and imperfect. You have substituted imagination for 
fact, probability for certainty, and, were I to call no 
witnesses (so I understood my brother Parry to say), the 
prisoner would be entitled to a verdict of not guilty.” 
Gentlemen, that issue no doubt requires your special 
attention, because it is very much upon that issue that 
the others are to be determined. There can be no 
doubt if the case on the part of the prosecution does 
not bring home to your minds a satisfactory conclusion, 
upon which you can say that, acting upon your oaths, 
you believe the prisoner guilty, the prisoner is un- 
doubtedly entitled to be found not guilty. The next 
point, I think, in the defence was this—that the 
prisoner was unable to do it; that he was not of stature 
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of the carriage, and his head would go towards London 
and his feet towards Hackney-wick. On the other 1 
if he was put out feet first, or if he es ¥ out an 

alighted on his feet, the effect of that would be to stop 
the feet, his body would go with the velocity of the 
carriage, and his head would be smashed immediately 
on the ground; and if there was a stone, it would pro- 
duce effects quite as powerful as if he were thrown out 
head foremost. I think it right to mention, in the event 
of avy one of you remarking on this fact, that it makes 
no difference in the charge against whoever it was that 
committed the murder; for it is plain that before the 
body was removed in any way, either by himself or the 
murderer, he had received several desperate wounds. 
According to the medical testimony, there was more than 
one fracture of the skull, and I think it right to state 
that, in point of law, whether Mr. Briggs had been 
struck and then stunned by the blow, so as to be unable 
to call out, or, believing that he might be got to the 
door of the carriage and then driven out by force or the 
fear produced by the violent action of his assailant, it 
would be equally murder if his death were 2 owing 
to his jumping out on bis feet and his meeting with that 
desperate wound which severed the ear aud drove in 
part of the skull. Mr. Briggs was examined that 
evening, the carriage was examined, and there 
were the articles that Mr. Briggs had not lost. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate them. The only 
alteration with respect to the property was that the 
watch and chain were gone. That some struggle had 
taken place in the carriage was evident from the fact 
that a link of the chain was found crushed down in the 
mat of the carriage. The hat he wore was gone, and 
another hat was left in its place. For some days nothing 
was known about it; but, according to the evidence, 
Mr. Death was applied to not many days after, and was 
asked if he had exchanged a chain. Mr. Death said 
„es“; and he gave in exchange for it another 
chain (the one produced) and a ring with a white 
stone and a head on it. At that time it was also 
discovered that there was some question about a 
hat. Every effort was made to discover the person who 
was connected with the transaction. It was found to 
be the hat of the prisoner ab the bar, and officers were 
sent out to anticipate bis arrival in America. On his 
arrival there his a was searched, and the watch was 
found in the box. In that box also was found a bat, 
and when that hat was brought back to this country in- 
quiry was made respecting it. At first it was said the 
hat was not the hat of Mr. Briggs, because it was an 
inch or an inch and a-half too short ; but when it came 
to be examined it was found to have been cut down. 
Then arises the question with respect to the watch and 
chain and hat Mr. Briggs wore, and the hat — to 
be the 1 Gentlemen, there is no evidence, as 
was well observed by my brother Parry, to show that 
that is the hat Mr. Briggs wore on that night. There is 
certainly no direct evidence, but it does not appear that 
there was any other hat he was in the habit of wearing. 
It is for you to say whether it is the hat he ordinarily 
wore. Now, gentlemen, the history and the details of 


and — competent to the task that apparently was 
performed. That, no doubt, if the prisoner at the bar 
were a sickly young man under age, and apparently pos- 
sessed of no strength, would be an argument in his 
favour. If you believe he was incompetent; if you 
think he could not have done what is imputed to him, of 
course, if he could not have done it—then he did not, 
and then he is entitled to be found not guilty. The 
third line of defence is an alibi. Gentlemen, that re- 
quires a word or two from me before I proceed to the 
particular facts of the case. Upon the whole case of 
the prosecution, if you entertain any reasonable doubt, 

if you do not come to a satisfactory conclusion, the 
prisoner is entitled to be acquitted. But if you do come 
to a satisfactory conclusion upon the case for the prose- 
cution, you are then met by an alibi, and I think the 
alii is then to be weighed in the scale against the case 
for the prosecution. Now, gentlemen, having stated 
generally what I believe to be the case on the part of the 
prosecution, and the case on the part of the defence, I 
think it right to draw your attention to the facts them- 

selves. Gentlemen, it appears that Mr. Briggs left 
London on the 9th of July (Saturday). After having 
dined with his niece’s husband, Mr. Buchan, he proceeded 
by an omnibus to some place near London-bridge, where 
he got out and went to a train at Fenchurch-street 
station, to take him through Bow to Hackney, or Hack- 
ney-wick, as it is called, A Mr. Lee said he saw him at 
Bow. I introduce that because it is part of the general 
history of the case. There is no doubt that Mr. Briggs 
left Fenchurch-street station, and was murdered before 
he reached Hackney-wick; but it is so highly improbable 
that any one would attempt to murder him between 
Fenchurch-street and Bow, that you may easily believe 
Mr. Lee’s account. Whether he was there with one or 
two persons is a matter for your consideration, after the 

statement made by Mr. Lee that he did not think it his 
duty to communicate with the 2 as to the circum- 
stances, and that he was partly moved to that by his 
dislike of the bother” incident to a prosecution. It is 
difficult to speak of such a frame of mind with approba- 
tion,—that any man who had nothing to do but to col- 

lect his rents and live on kis income should have been 
deterred in coming forward in such a case to state what 
he knew from a consideration of what he designated 
the bother of prosecutions.” I must say that has 
thrown general discredit upon his views and motives, 

and if the prosecution had known what Mr. Lee bad to 
say in examination and cross-examination I am not sur- 

prised that they did not call him, and I think they were 

quite right in not calling him. Mr. Briggs was there. 

Mr. Briggs did not arrive at Hackney-wick. The carriage 
that went from Fenchurch-street to Hackney-wick was 

taken back without being turned round. That accounts 

in part for what appears on the depositions and in the 
evidence before the Coroner, for what on going down 

was the near side would, in returning, be the off side, and 
the off side would be the near side. Mr. Briggs was found 

about one-third of the distance from Hackney-wick. The 
body had been some way removed from the carriage to the 
“e six-foot way,” and there he was found, with bis head to- 
wards Hackney-wick and his feet towards London. 

Gentlemen, I think it right to take some notice of that, 

because it is possible that some of you may have re- 
marked the circumstance as well as myself. The head 
pointed towards Hackney-wick. The consequence of 
that is that his feet must have touched the ground first. 
Probably all of you are aware that if a man were thrown 
out head foremost from a carriage, and his head touched 
the ground, his body would go forward with the velocity 
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this case involve three matters iu reality, though at first 
| it occurred to me there were four—the watch and chain, 

and the hat Mr. Briggs lost that night, and the hat that 
was found in the carriage in place of Mr. Briggs’s hat. 
These are three matters the inquiry into which consti- 
tutes the case for the prosecution. Gentlemen, these 
are not three links of the same chain, and do not make 
the mistake which it ap to me the remarks of my 
brother Parry rather tended to lead you into, that if he 
broke one link of the chain he got rid of the prosecution. 
That is not true. There are t separate and distinct 
links, having each of them a separate history, and a 
failure in the history of one does not in the slightest 
degree affect the conclusion to be drawn from the history 
of the others. For instance, if there had been no trace 
whatever of either of the hats—if the hat alleged to be 
the hat of Mr. Briggs had not been found in the box of 
the prisoner, that could not have diminished the weight 
of evidence with respect to the other hat and to the 
watch and chain. They all stand on separate and dis- 
tinct grounds apart from each other, and if any one of 
them is made out to your satisfaction—that is, if the re- 
sult of the evidence satisfies you that the prisoner at the 
bar was on the Monday morning in possession of the 
watch and chain, then you are to gp Repent he has given 
a true account, or—for this is t uestion—whether 
he bas given a satisf: account. Now, with respect 
to the watch and chain, the evidence seems to be this :— 
On Monday pring - about ten o'clock, he exchanged 
Mr. Brigge's chain for a chain which he took of Mr. 
Death, the jeweller. That chain he pawned on the 
Wednesday. But then you will say, what became of 
the watch? Why, when he was ag, ee off New 
York he had the watch in his box. It was found there. 
He said it was his watch, and that he had had it for 
two years. It will be for you to say whetber that is 
evidence that both the watch and chain were in his 
possession. How did they come into bis ion? I 
shall presently ask that 88 and the attention 
of my brother P to the way in which I understand 
he put it; * desirous that there should be no 
mistake, and I am desirous not to speak ambiguous or 
doubtful language, but to express myself with perfect 
plainness, and if I am wrong I shall be glad to be 
corrected. You will have to ask yourself whether the 
prisoner had the watch and chain on the Monday morn- 
ing. The evidence is, that he separated them, if he had 
them, that is, that be took the chain to Mr. Death, 
that he there had it valued at 3/. 10s., that he declined 
to take a chain of the value of 3“. 15s., which would 
require a payment of 5s., and that he took a chain of 
the value of 3/. 5s., and took a ring instead of the 5s, 
That is the evidence, and I must here again say it is for 
you to say whether you believe that part of the case or 
not. Unless you believe it, you ought not to act upon 
it ; but if you do believe it, you ought to follow it to any 
fair and reasonable conclusion to which it leads. When 
he had got the chain he went to the house of a friend 
and showed it, spoke of it, and mentioned the 
price he bad given for it. He said he had bought 
a ring at the same place, and that he had bought 
both of them at the docks. There is no evidence 
that he said anything to anybody about the 
watch, None. He gave different accounts of the 
ring. He described himself as buying the ring along 
with the chain. It is for you to ray whether there can 
be any doubt that he got the ring from Mr. Death. He 
stated to one person, according to the evidence, if you 
believe it, that he had the ring sent to him by his father, 


and in America, when he was questioned about the ring, 
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he said he had bought it at a shop in Cheapside, very 
probably meaning that he got it at Mr. Death’s. Gen- 
tlemen, you will have to consider what is the reasonable 
conclusion to be drawn from these circumstances. He 
never has said on any occasion that he t the watch 
and chain at the docks. Never. It will be for 

ou to consider how far you can accept as an apology for 
being in possession of these things the statement that he 
was aware there wa: something wrong about his having 
bought them, he therefore gave excuses and made 
awkward statements about them. That is not the only 
thing. The remarkable matter about this case is that 
every part of the change of property, whether the loss of 
the watch and chain and the hat by Mr. Briggs and the 
hat left in the railway-carriage by somebody, points with 
a certain degree of strength, more or less, of which you 
are only to judge, to the prisoner at the bar. You will 
next have to consider the question of the hat. Mr. 
Briggs’s hat is proved to be Mr. Briggs’s hat, and, so far 
as I could collect, my brother Parry did not deny the 
probability that it was the hat. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : I admitted that it was a hat sold 
by Mr. Digance, but not the hat of Mr. Briggs. 

The Lord Chief Baron : Of course, my brother Parry 
could not admit anything in a case like this; but the 
hatter who made it said, I made it for Mr. Digance,” 
and Mr. Digance says, “‘I recognise this hat as far as I 
can as having been made to the order of Mr. Briggs.” 
He speaks of it in all respects as being the hat. He says 
it has been cut down, and in a manner in which no 
hatter would have cut it down, and then he points out 
the peculiarities, which I do not think it necessary to 
dwell upon. The hat on being examined turns out to 
have been sewn in a manner which is said not to be the 
practice of regular hatters, and apparently not the prac- 
tice of second-hand hatters. I do not think it necessary 
to call your attention to the evidence of the two hatters. 
One of them said certainly he ehould not have done so 
and so, and he did not think it was usual. Another of 
them demurred to another part of the manufacture. It 
is for you to say whether on the whole of the evidence 
it is or is not made out to your satisfaction that that hat 
was the hat furnished to Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : Mr. Digance, at the close of his 
evidence, in answer to me, said, I will not swear that 
this ia the hat I sold to Mr. Briggs.” 

The Chief Baron: I dare say he would not wear that 
is the one; but the question is whether he believed it 
was, and whether he furnishes sufficient materials for 
you to believe it was. A man may not swear to a fact 
of which he is not thorougbly satisfied; Mr. Digance 
could not be certain in the sense in which [am certain [ 
am addressing you, or in the extreme sense asked in a 
court of justice. Well, then, you are to say how far 
the story of the hat leads you to the conclusion that the 
hat found in the box belonging to the prisoner at the 
bar was the hat of Mr. Briggs. With respect to the 
hat left in the railway carriage, undoubtedly it was a 
matter of some surprise it first. The foreman said, 
looking to the pattern of the lining, there were not more 
than three hats made of it, and Mr. Walker, the hat 
maker himself, said. I had a number of samples from 
Paris; there were only two or three of this pattern, and 
certainly not more than one hat, or two at the most, 
were made with this particular lining.” It is for you, 
Gentlemen, to say what is the conclusion you draw from 
that. Mrs. Repsch said Muller’s hat had a remarkable 
lining, and so the fact appears to have been, she never 
could have seen its like. But where these different 
points of the case lead independently of each other to 
the same conclusion, it is for you to say how far the 
union of more than one gives strength to that conclusion 
—how far it is better if several of them units together 
in a conclusion, even though not so perfect, and lead to 
a result more certain on the whole. I have already 
made a remark on Lee’s testimony. I have told you 
distinctly that if you believe, from the appearance 
of the prisoner, and from what you know of his 
history and habite, that he was incapable of doing 
the deed, of course he is entitled to your verdict. It is 
said he was lame on the Saturday night, but according to 
the evidence he was walking about from six to nine 
o'clock on the night following the murder, and it is 
not stated he walked lame or bad to sit down incon- 
sequence. I now, then, come to the last defence 
made—the alibi. That is so entirely a matter for 
your consideration that I shall say very little about 
it. You have had the evidence of Mary Ann Eldred, 
whom it is impossible to hear or see without great 
compassion for the situation in life which she has 
filled. Her evidence consisted, certainly, very much 
more in saying what she could not than in saying 
what she did recollect. But she stated that she went 
out at nine, and that Muller called about half-past 
nine o'clock. No doubt that is the case of the alibi ; 
that was what she came here to say. She said she 
knew Muller was going to America, and it is fair to 
say that his going to America was perfectly well 
known — that is, that he had the intention of 
going. And she said, He told me that if I did not 
go with him he would not stay more than six 
months.” You will have to say whether her account 
is at all a satisfactory one, and how far you believe 
that it makes out an alibi. With respect to the wit- 
ness Jones, it is impossible to speak of her or her 
husband with the same degree of forbearance. With 
respect to her husband, I think a man engaged 
through the medium of his wife in a transac ion of 
that sort is about the most infamous of mankind. 
How far the wife is some shades better it is for you 
to determine. But really the question comes to this 
—and it is for you to consider—whether the whole 
movements of the prisoner spoken to on the night of 
the murder are not, aceording to the argument of the 
Solicitor-General, eutirely recoucileable with the case 
for the prosecution. Between seven and eight o’clock 
the prisoner was at Repsch’s, He then left, taking 
his boots with him, saying he was going to Camber- 
well, There was plenty of time for him to have 
gone to Camberwell, aud to have returned, though uct 
in the same omnibus with Mr. Briggs. | 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : No, the route was different. 

The Solicitor-General: The route would be the same 
after reaching London-bridge. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : Not until then. 

The Chief Baron: He would arrive in the city in time 
to go by the train from Fenchurch-street. These, I think, 
are nearly all the circumstances to which it is necessary 
for me to call your attention. I have not thought it 
necessary to call your attention to the whole of the evi- 
dence. The law and the constitution of England have 


given to twelve men sworn to act according to the evi- 
dence the duty of finding the verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. In deliberating upon that verdict, I doubt not 
you will—as advised to do by both the learned counsel 
who have addressed you—act with impartiality and 
honesty. You will remember the duty which you owe 
to the prisoner, to declare him innocent if you find him 
so, or declare him guilty, according as the evidence may 
lead you. You will not forget the yf you owe to the 
country, and to society at large. If the evidence leads 
you to the conclusion of guilt, you will act upon the evi- 
dence, and according to your conscience, and find that 
verdict which you believe to be right and just. And 
(said the learned judge in conclusion, and with deep 
feeling), may the God of all Trath and Goodness guide 
your hearts and judgment to that which will bea perfect 
and satisfactory verdict according to the trath and justice 
of the case ! 
The close of the Lord Chief Baron’s summing up, 
in which his lordship expressed the hope that Divine 
uidance would be vouchsafed to the jury, was 
followed by a responsive “ Amen” from many persons, 
and a sense of the deep solemnity of the duty about 
to be undertaken was experienced by all present. The 
jury were removed from the Court with the usual 
admonition against speaking to any person, and the 
comforts of fire and candle were, as usual, denied to 
them while considering upon their verdict. During 
the absence of the jury, the members of the bar and 
others were earnest'y occupied with the discussion of 
the evidence for and against the prisoner, the merits 
of the reply of the Solicitor-General, and the tone of 
the summing up of the Lord Chief Baron. Maller 
was asked by the governor of the gaol if he would 
retire while the jury were absent, but he declined to 
do eo, and was occupied during the greater portion of 
the time in writing. He was evidently suffering 
deeply, and ſelt acutely the terrible position in which 
he was now placed. His face was paler even than 
before, his lips were compressed, bis fingers moved 
almost convulsively, he ſrequen ly wiped the moisture 


from his face with his handkerchief, and more than 
once buried his face in his hands. A quarter of an 


— 
— 


Alderman Dakin and Mr. Alderman Besley, accom. 
panied by the Under-Sheriffs, the Rev. Mr. Davis 
the ordinary of Newgate, and Mr. Jonas the 
governor, visited the convict Franz Maller in hig 
cell, and announced to him that Monday week, the 
14th of November, had been fixed for his execution 

The convict received the intimation with calmness, 
The Sheriffs took occasion solemnly to exhort him to 
make the best use he could of the interval which 
remained to him to live, and be appeared to under. 
stand the full force of the entreaty. During tha 
interview he ac: n wledged that he had had a fair trig) 

but he was understood to say, in effect, that the evi. 
dence in support of an alibi had done him more harm 
than good. He was told by one of the Sheriffs in 
effect that but for the alibi the case for the prosecy. 
tion would have remained practically unanswered 

and that bis counsel were justified in resorting to it 
if they believed, as no doubt they did, there wag 
anything in it, and in siftiog it tothe bottom, He 
appeared to adhere do his ow opiaion upon the point 

and the profitless conversation was not further con. 
tinued. After sentence had been passed on Satur. 
day afternoon he seemed hardly at firat to realise the 
position in which it left him, bat on reaching hig 
cell he gave way to a paroxysm of grief which in one 
sense had the effect of relieving him, and by seven 
oclock in the evening he had fallen into a sound 
sleep, which continued far into the night. On Sun. 
day he attended the ordinary service in the chapel 

of the prison, and on Monday he was visited by a 
German clergyman from the west end of the town, 
understood to be of the Lutheran persuasion, 


The Times reporter thus describes Muller's appear- 
ance when first placed at the bar on Thursday :— 


He is ashort and slightly-made young man, almost 
boyish in appearance, and with light brown hair. He 
was neatly in a plain, brown-coloured morning 
coat, which he wore buttoned on the chest. His manner 
was quiet, self-possessed, and respectful. For some 


hour had scarcely elapsed before the cry of “hush,” time at first his countenance was pale, but at length 
and “make way,” told that the jury had arrived at assumed what appeared to be its natural hue. While 
their decision. Instantly the hubbub of the crowded | the jary were being empanneled he stood in front of 


court was awed into stillness. The jurymen returned | 
to their seats, and as each one entered the box he | 
was scanned with earnest solicitude by the prisoner, 
and when the twelve men had taken their seats, he 
threw himself back upon the chair as if to wait the 
utterance of the words which were to be to him life or 
death. The judges entered immediately after the 
jury had taken their places, and then Muller advanced 
to the front of the dock, and with bis elbow upon it, 
rested his head upon his hand. There are few 
moments more awful in life to those which pass ere 
the jury arinouncs the verdict of Guilty or Not Guilty 
in cases of this kind. Solemn stillness pervaded the 
court, the very breathing seemed suspended and 


hushed forthe time. The silence was broken by Mr. 
Avery, Clerk of the Arraigns, who called upon the 
jury to answer to their names. The name of each of 
the twelve was read out, and then this last formality 
having been disposed of, there was again a pause for a 
moment of solemn silence. 

Gentlemen: Are you all agreed upon your verdict ? 
—Foreman : We are. 

Do you find Franz Muller Guilty or Not Guilty of 
the murder whereof he stands accused. 

GUILTY. 

You say he is guilty ? and that is the verdict of you 
all? — Les. 

And the prisoner still stands unmoved, his head 
resting upon his arm, leaning upon the front of the 
dock; but his lips are compressed, the lower one is 
partly between the teeth, there is a twitching of the 
muscles in the upper part of the face; but more pro- 
minent than all these is the determination to-suppress 
anything like the outward expression of emotion or 
coward ‘ear at the contemplation of his fate. 

The prisoner having been asked if he had anything 
to eay why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, replied,—‘ Not until after judgment.“ 

Mr. Baron Martin then assumed the black cap, and 
passed sentence. He said: It is the practice of the 
judges to state their opinion on the verdict. My 
brother, the Chief Baron, concurs with me in tha 
verdict of the jury, and I mention this that you may 
not entertain hope of not having the sentence carried 
out, and that you may prepare yourself to leave the 
world very shortly by a violent death. I have no 
doubt Mrs. Jones is mistaken us to the time you were 
with her. I have no doubt, moved by the devil with 
a desire to go to Americe, you murdered this gentle- 
man, and then took his watch and chain. The sen- 
tence of death was then psssed in the usual manner, 
concluding with the empha'is words, “may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul,” | 

The last solemn words were scarcely uttered when 
two prison warders, standing immediately behind 
Muller, came forward to remove him from the bar. 

The prisoner, who contiuued to display surprising 
firmness and self-pogsession, said, I wish to say I 
| am satisfied with my trial. I knew this would come, 
because it is the English law.” He had at this time 
his fiugers over his mouth ; the Governor of Newgate 
asked him to remove his hand. He went on to say, 
have not been convicted according to the truth” 
(his voice now trembled greatly, and he was almost 
inaudible, but he added), “whatever my faults 
may be.” | 


The prisoner had not completed the dast sentence 
when his iron resolution and the stern self. command 
which, though of somewhat slender ii confor- 
mation, he had maintained throughout the trial, 
entirely gave way, and the miserable man left the 


dock dissolved in tears. 


| 


the dock, taking comparatively little interest in the pro- 
ceeding. He was in no way abashed at the gaze which 
was turned upon him from all directions, and keep look- 
ing towards the bench with a modest expression of 
countenance, turning neither to the right nor to the left. 


The Daily News, speaking of him as he appeared 
on the third day of the trial, says :— 


His head is large, and of that shape which physicians 
at once recoznise as indicating delicacy of constitution, 
more especially when poised on a slender neck which 
seems hardly capable of sustaining its burden. His hair 
is long and lank, and his frame when looked at sideways 
give no evidence of that depth of chest or fulness of 
shoulder which prize-fighters and jockeys alike look for 
as indispensable conditions of physical strength in man 
or horse. In short, he struck usas merely a weak under- 
sized German lad, perhaps sentimental and conceited, 
bat with none of those indications which we should look 
for in a ruttian and a murderer. He was slovenly 
dressed and in a low condition, but bis deportment 
throughout the awful and protracted ordeal to which he 
was exposed was manly and composed, without the 
slightest touch of bravado on the one hand, or any ex- 
hibition of nervousness or timidity on the other. 


A correspondent of the Times suggests that the 
murder was not committed with Mr. Briggs’s stick, 
but with Muller's own boot. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs. 


The Court left Balmoral on Friday, and arrived at 
Windsor on Saturday morning. Her Majesty looked 
well, and was in good spirits. The Princess Louise 
broke the journey at Carlisle, where she stayed all 
night, at the County Hotel, owing to delicate 
health, and proceeded next day. The eotire journey 
of 580 miles was accomplished in nineteen hours, the 
Royal train leaving Aboyne at 2.30 on Friday, and 
reaching Windsor at 9.30 on Saturday morning. 

The Queen, Princess Helena, Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold, and the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine service 
on Sunday morning, in the private chapel, Windsor. 
The Rev. C. Tarver, chaplain in ordinary to her 
Majesty, officiated, 

On Friday, Priuce Alfred presented a set of new 
colours to the 13th (Prince Alfred’s Own) Regiment 
of Ligh’ Infantry, at Dover. 

Prince Alfred, attended by Major Cowell and 
Lieut. Haig, has since left Windsor for the continent. 
The Prince will proceed direct to the University of 
Bonn, where he will prosecute bis studies, a house 
having been engaged there as a residence for his Royal 
Highness for some months. 

The first Cabinet Council of the season will be 
held on the 15tb inst. 

Lord Palmerston is to ba invited to open the 
Exchange Room, Birmingham, towards the end of 
December. 

It is ramoured that Mr. Justice Williams, who 
has only just recovered from a serious illness, 
has resigned, and that the Solicitor-General, Sir R. 
P. Collier, will be elevated to the Bench as his 
successor. 

Friday’s Gazelle contained the announcement of 
the promotion of the well-known Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas R. Crawley, of the 6th Dragoons, to 4 full 
colonelcy, the rank dating from Sept. 23. 

The Russian General Todleben has arrived in 
London, and is the guest of Csptain and Mrs. 
Blakely. On Thursday he inspected Woolwich 


Dockyard, and dined with the Duke of Cambridge 
on Friday. | 


* 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
VOL. V* 


The new volume of the “ Cambridge Shake- 
“gpeare” has, we should think, occasioned the 
editors about as much hard work as the prepara- 
tion of the text of a standard writer ever 
involved. It makes such an approach to com- 
pleteness as leaves far behind all results of 
previous textual labour on the same plays ; and 
deserves the admiration and gratitude of all 
Shakespeareans. The plays it contains are the 
three parts of Kiog Henry VI.,“ and“ King 
„Richard III.“ 

The Second Part of “ Henry the Sixth” was 
founded on a play first printed in quarto, in 
1594, with the title, “The First Part of the 
“ Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of 
“ Yorke and Lancaster, with the Death of the 
“ good Duke Humphrey; and the Banishmeut 
“and Death of the Duke of Suffolke, and the 
“ Tragicall End of the proud Cardinall of Win- 
tc chester, with the notable Rebellion of Jack 
“ Cade: and the Duke of Yorke’s first Claime 
“unto the Crowne.” One copy only of this 
date is known; and that is in the Bodleian 
Library. A second edition appeared in 1600. 

The Third Part of Henry VI.“ had for its 
groundwork, The True Tragedie of Richard 
“ Duke of Yorke, and the Death of good King 
“Henry the Sixt, with the whole Contention 
te betweene the two Houses of Lancaster and 
“Yorke.” This appeared in 1595; and a unique 
copy is in the Bodleian. A second edition came 
out in 1600. And in 1619 appeared, The 
“ Whole Contention betweene the two famous 
Houses, &c.; the First Part of which was 
the play on which the Second of Henry VI.“ 
is formed, and the Second Part was the “ True 
“ Tragedie of Richard,” &c. 


To their collection of the various editions of 
the Shakespearean plays, the editors have added 
the text of the First Part of the Contention and 
of the True Tragedy, from the first edition of 
each, giving in notes at the foot of the page the 
various readings of the second and third editions. 
They remark — 


With regard to the authorship, while we cannot 
agree with Malone on the one hand that they contain 
nothing of Shakespeare’s, nor with Mr. Knight on the 
other that they are entirely his work, there are so 
many internal proofs of his having had a considerable 
share in their composition, that, in accordance with our 
principle, we have reprinted them in a smaller type.“ 


Of“ King Richard III.“ there are no less than 
eight quarto editions, two of which appeared 
subsequently to the first Folio, but followed the 
text of the Quarto which had preceded the Folio. 
Tt is impossible here to describe all the differ- 
ences of these editions, or even to give account 
of the theory by which the editors attempt to 
explain the phenomena of the text. One pas- 
sage, however, we shall quote :— 


The respective origin and ee of the first 
Quarto and first Folio texts of Richard III.’ is pros 
the most difficult question that presents itself to an 
editor of Shakespeare. In the case of most of the 
plays, a brief survey leads him to form a definite judg- 
ment ; in this, the most attentive examination scarcely 
enables him to propose with confidence a hypothetical 
conclusion, The Quarto contains passages not found in 
the Folio, which are essential to the understanding of 
the context: the Folio, on the other hand, contains 
passages equally essential, which are not found in the 
Quarto. Again, passages which in the Quarto are 
complete and consecutive, are amplified in the Folio, 
the expanded text being quite in the manner of Shake- 
speare. The Folio, too, contains passages not in the 
Quarto, which, though not necessary to the sense, yet 
harmonise so well in sense and tone with the context, 
that we can have no hesitation in attributing them to 
the author himself. On the other hand, we find in the 

olio some insertions and many alterations which we 
may with equal certainty affirm not to be due to 
Shakespeare. Sometimes the alterations seem merely 
arbitrary, but more frequently they appear to have been 
made in order to avoid the occurrence of the same word, 
even where the occurrence adds to the force of the 
passage, or to correct a supposed defect of metre, 
although the metre cannot be amended except by 
Spoiling the sense. Occasionally we seem to find indi- 
cations that certain turns of phrase, uses of words or 


metrical licenses, familiar enough to Shakespeare and 


is earlier contemporaries, had become obsolete in the 
time of the corrector, and the passages modified 
accordingly. In short, ‘Richard III.“ seems, even 
before the publication of the Folio, to have been 
tempered with by a nameless transcriber, who worked in 
yt 3 though not with the audacity, of Colley 
1 r. 


No one can wonder that the editors add,. — 


In conclusion we commend a study of the text of 
Richard III.’ to those, if such there be, who imagine 
that it is possible, by the exercise of critical skill, to 


restore with certainty what Shakespeare actually 
wrote,” 


* The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by W. 
G. CLAaRk, M. A., and W. Albis WRIGHT, M.A. Vol. 


We have not present opportunity of following 
the editors through their collection of “ conjec- 
“tural emendations” of these plays. A few 
passages only, catching our eye as we turn the 
leaves, shall have a word of remark, In the 
first act of“ Henry VI., Part J.,“ we have the 
well-known lines: : 


“Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky.” 


A plausible alternative conjecture is given 
under the name Roderick,” 


‘* Brandish your tristful tres:es in the sky.” 
Or, 
‘** Brandish your tresses in the crystal sky.” 


But the comet of a few years ago, through the 
tail of which the stara shone out so wondrously, 
had surely “crystal tresses.” In the “ Second 
Part of Henry VI.” Act v. 1, York says :— 


„This hand was made to handle nought but gold, 

I cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a sword or sceptre balance it: 

A sceptre shall it have, have [ a soul, 

On which I'd toss the flower-de-luce of France.” 
Johnson’s conjecture for soul is sword: anc 
note is,— 

Vork observes-that his hand must be employed with 
a sword or sceptre; he then naturally observes that he 
has a sword, and resolves that if he has a sword, he will 
have a sceptre.” 

We think this right in conception, but not as 
to the substituted word. Might we not read 
foil for soul ? The long / of former days and 
the F were constantly mistaken, and there 
remains but a vowel to change. It is true that 
a “foil” is properly a fencer’s blunt sword; but 
may it not have been used loosely or contemp- 
tuously for sword only? Might we not even 
suppose, instead of “have I a soul,”—which 
must mean, if I have only resolve and courage, 
that York says, in effect, A sword or sceptre 
jg necessary to my hand; and it shall have a 
gc tre, have I but only a foiJ—I do not say a 
„Sword on which to toss the flower-de-luce of 
„% France? Of a line in the last scene of the 
play eg 

„And, like a gallant in the brow of youth,” 


which some propose to alter to“ bloom,” or 
“ blow,” or glow,” we have certainly seen some- 
where the conjectural emendation 


A gallant on the brow of youth.” 


In the “ Third Part” of the play, at its close, 
in the King’s speech to Gloucester, the altera- 
tion of “the raven rook’d” to “the raven roop’d,” 
(cried hoarsely, instead of squatted), which was 
given in our columns some time since, and has 
been adopted, perhaps unwisely, into the text, 
by a recent editor, Mr. Marsh, has not been 
noticed by the editors. They give croak'd, 
reed, and roch d, by various conjecturers. 


In“ Richard III,“ in the address of Bucking- 
ham’s ghost to Richmond, occurs the line, 


I died for hope ere I could lend thee aid; 
which Steevens would read forholpe ; Hanmer, 
forsoke ; Tyrwhitt, fore-done ; and Jackson, sore 
hope! And forlorn would do just as well. 
Another amusing instance of varied conjecture 
occurs to us, in a speech of Derby’s, 

—— “put thy fortune to the arbitrement 

Of bloody strokes and mortal-staring war.” 
The compound word is due to Steevens: the 
quartos and folios had“ mortall staring.” But 
here are conjectures for us,— 


mortal-fearing : Capel. 
mortal-scaring : Malone. 
mortal-starry ; Becket. 
mortal-starring : Jackson. 
mortal-stabbing ; Staunton. 
mortal-daring: Anon. 


And what is gained by either! 

In using the first volume of this Cambridge 
Shakespeare, we happen to have noticed the 
omission, which may as well be pointed out, of 
two of Upton’s conjectures in the“ Tempest.” 
For “ to run upon the sharp wind of the north,“ 
(I. 2) he proposes ride upon the sharp wind” : 
and for Play the men, (J. I) would read 


“them to their business.“ Though not important, 
they belong to such a collection as the editors 
have attempted, and in which they have so 
seldom missed auything that even anonymous or 
the most obscure persous have done for the text. 


“OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID.,’’* 


The book bearing the above title is an extra- 
ordinary one. We fear there is some risk of 
Mr. De Morgan laying hold of it for his“ Budget 


our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, By Pro- 
fessor PIAZZI SMyTH, Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 


London : Strahan and Co, 


nly,” saying it is “like ‘ ply the oars’—keep | 


‘‘of Paradoxes.” Sure enough, it contains not a 
few statements and arguments as little likely to 
meet with the concurrence of scientific men as those 
which the keen-eyed mathematician has gibbeted. 
As forthe painsand care bestowed upon the getting 
up of the book, they can scarcely be too much 
admired, It has evidently cost the author a vast 
deal of minute and scrupulous labour; while as 
for the exterior—plates, diagrams, paper, print- 
ing, binding, are all that the eye could desire, ar d 
all that an ingenious author, backed by an euter- 
prising publisher, could hope to achieve. We 
wish we could feel the same assurance that the 
pains and labour bestowed—whether interiorly 
or exteriorly—have not been thrown away. 
Beyond a doubt the great Pyramids are among 
the most impressive—perhaps ¢he most impres- 
sive—remains of a bygone civilisation. Whether 
or no we follow the author of the work before us 
in all his deductions respecting them, there can 
be no question that they bear testimony to a high 
level of scientific and mechanical knowledge 
attained at a very early age in the history of the 
rld. Their position—we refer to the three 
pyfamids of Ghizeh, or as Professor Smyth 
whites it, Jizeh—duly facing the four cardinal 
poiuts ; the manner in which certain passages 
were constructed to command definite celestial 
points, especially the culmination of the then 
Pole-star ; no less than their wonderful archi- 
tectural structure, and the surprising manner in 
which the difficulty of truly working and of 
hoisting the enormous blocks of stone of which 
they consist has been overcome ;—are quite 
enough to assure us that their erection was due 
to no mere barbarous ambition to raise a mass of 
masonry. It is not to be wondered at that the 
imagination should be powerfully wrought 
upon—we had almost said, disturbed—in con- 
templating such structures. There was an 
old Roman superstition that poring over tomb- 
stones was bad for the memory: the experience 
of Professor Smyth and his Magnus Apollo, Mr. 
Taylor—author of The Great Pyramid: Why 
“was it Built?”—goes far to prove that poring 
over the Pyramids may be bad for the brains. 


We will endeavour to explain briefly what 
the principal points in Mr. Smyth’s theories are. 
And in order to do so, we must state the nature 
of those numerical ratios on which his argument 
rests. First then, it is poiuted out, that accord- 
ing to the most careful calculations, the ratioof the 
vertical height of the Great Pyramid—which 
the author claims to be allowed to assume as his 
typal structure—to twice the base of one of 
its triangular faces (“ the circumferential repre- 
‘sentative of the Great Pyramid,”) is as nearly 
as possible that sustained by the diameter of a 
circle to its circumference. Taking the height at 
486ft., and the base-line at 764ft., the ratio 
stands thus :— 


Height, Double base-line, 
486ft. 1,528ft. 


It is true the Pyramid itself has been so 
much mutilated that some of ils measurements 
are only inferential : but there seems no reason 
to doubt that by the discovery of the sockets for 
the corner stones, the base may be considered as 
accurately ascertained; while Colonel Howard 


Vyse's interesting, and according to our author, 


6 providential ” discovery of two of the casing- 
stones in situ (p. 16)—in connection with other 
indications—has in like manner determined the 
inclination of the sides, and consequently the 
apex. Granting, therefore, that Mr. Smyth's 
measurements are accurate—more minutely so 
perhaps than any before made—what 1s the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the above ratio? Are 
we justified, after all, in regarding it as designed ? 
Why may it not be purely accidental ? or rather the 
necessary ratio existing ina pyramid constructed 
under conditions of permanent stability—the 
latter, moat probably, empirically ascertained ? 
According to a subsequent calculation, indeed 
(p. 24), Mr. Smyth brings out the still more exact 
ratio 1: 3.14159, &c., as existing between the 
vertical altitude and the doubled base as above; but 
when we bear in mind that of the elements of 
this calculation, two at least—the base angle, 
and the vertical altitude—are incapable of being 
more than approximately determined, we cannot 
but hesitate to accept a result which, if 
demonstrated, would certainly furnish evidence 
of the practical working out of a problem more 
delicate than was, perhaps, ever presented in 
architectural mathematics. 


Again, he continues, the above ratio may be 
further represented—rudely but conveniently for 
practical purposes—by the numbers 116°5: 336 
Assuming these, what more natural, he asks, than 
that the latter number should be regarded as in- 
dicative of the diurnal length of the year ?7—this 
being the second scientific problem settled by the 
Great Pyramid, as the squaring of the circle was 
the first. But this is not all. Divide the“ eir- 
‘‘cumferential representative —or doubled-base 
—by 366, and what is the result? A measure, 
as nearly as can be estimated, equal to just one 
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ten-millionth of the earth’s axis. Yet once more 
divide this result by fifty, and—behold the 
British Inch !—for such is the mystic dimension 
arrived at—the standard arranged for human 
use from the beginning of the world“ (p. x.): 
safeguard from vanity, profanity, and atheism— 
our great inheritance in the “ towering pile which 
‘‘ Cheops raised! 
„ Parturiunt montes : nascetur ridiculus—INcH.” 


The zeal of our author kindles with his subject: 
66 If,“ he reasonably asks, the British inch had 
been an affair of pure accident, how could the 
‘‘ hearts of religious men warm towards such a 
result?” And if the position stated above be 
indisputable, of course it inevitably follows, that 
those who would interfere with the system of 
méasurements—of lineal extent, area, solidity, 
weight—based upon the mystic unit lay them- 
selves fairly open to the charge of being as 
t irreligious” and “ atheistical” (as well as un- 
scientific) as it is possible to be in the field of 
metrology. (Pp. 248, 249.) be 

If this be not the veriest hallucination—sheer 
“ midsummer madness, we really should like to 
know what is. What earthly reason can be 
assigned for regarding the doubled-base” as 
the representative measurement for the Great 
Pyramid at all? Why not rather the single 
base—the diagonal of its rectangular area—its 
vertical altitude ? Or overlooking this assump- 
tion, what possible reason can there be for divi- 
ding the said “ circumferential representative” by 
the number of daysin the year! It would take 
up too much space if we were to enter into the 
author's other calculations. Will it be credited 
that Professor Smyth—deriving our measure of 
content from the dimensions of the “ porphryry 
6“ coffer” in the so-called King’s Chamber of the 
Great Pyramid—follows his predecessor and 
hierophant in these investigations, Mr. Taylor, 
in explaining our ancient 9 weight as being 
nothing else than trough weight, etymologically 
connected with that very symbolical “ trough 
or coffer ” ! | 

We cennot refrain from quoting a sentence 
or two in illustration of the author’s vehement 
abhorrence of those metrical innovations which 


have seemed to most to be so perfectly innocent 
even if not convenient. 


The men of the new party are in fact hasting to be 


rich very rich. Rich already, as they are, they seek to 


add still more riches unto riches, and in the speediest 
manner. What though ‘ wealth’ be the number of the 
Beast of Revelation (see Mr. John Taylor's work, 
* Wealth the Number of the wealth they must 
have. They fancy that their operations receive 
a momentary check in some foreign countries, by the 
different metrological system there and here 
and are calling out and demanding that French weights 
and French measures be instantly adopted by law from 
one end of Great Britain to the other, under pains and 
penalties of the most compulsory order. At the very 
present moment, indeed, even while we write, the move- 
ment is portentous ; there is a positive bellowing for those 
French units, entire, absolute and immediate; so that 
both Government and the pillars of British science are 
rocked to their foundations in dismay,” dc. ! 
(The italics are ours.) 


We fear our readers will now scarcely care to 
be informed that, in the opinion of our author, 
the builders of the Pyramids were that much- 
discussed race the Hyksos; that these Hyksos 
were the depositaries of both a pure mono- 
theistic worship and a high order of civilisation 
long before the chosen Israelitish people began 
their wonderful development :—that that myste- 
rious personage, Melchizedek, in the opinion of 
our author, was himself a Hykso: and that the 
intense hatred of the Egyptians for the erectors 
of these stupendous structures—so intense, 
according to Herodotus, that their very names 
were carefully avoided—is to be explained on the 
ground of the very purity and elevation of the 
religious system which they brought with them 
into a country more than any other polytheistic. 

We must say, we are sorry to find so much of 
the merest dreaming blended with inquiries quite 
interesting and impressive enough in them- 
selves, without the introduction of any hetero- 
geneous element. There can beno doubt that much 
more is now known of the construction of the 
Pyramide than Herodotus could ascertain by his 
intelligent queries addressed to the not always 
intelligent ciceroni of two milleniums ago, and 
when he personally measured that base-line by 
means of which Mr. Smyth achieves such extra- 
ordinary results. Mr. Smyth is, moreover, 
admirably qualified, both by his scientific know- 
ledge and his enthusiasm for his subject, to 
develope the various laws of “ Pyramidal Struc- 
“ture”; but we fear that, by the manner and 
extent in which he has allowed himself to be led 
in chase of what soberminded people will agree 
in pronouncing to be but ignes fatui, he 
will prove to have brought discredit upon 
his theme, Yet, after all, there is so much 
of careful and conscientious investigation about 
the present work, that, in spite of its hallucina- 
tions, it will be indispensable to all who desire 
to know what can be known about the Pyramids, 
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“ TANGLED TALK.”* 


There is something in the name of a book as 
well as of aman. A high-sounding title which 
excites great expectation, that ends in miserable 
disappointment, is as great a misfortune for the 
one as for the other, aud on the contrary, it is 
always to be regretted, when some really worthy 
man or thoroughly good book labours under the 
disadvantage of having an unpleasing name, one 
that is essentially vulgar, or is surrounded with 
painful associates, or is marked by a wretched 
affectation. ‘Tangled Talk” belongs to this last 
class—it is a good book with a bad name, one that 
conveys uo definite idea of the character of the 
work, and that may probably cause many to rf 
it by unread. It will be a pity if any should be 
deterred by the name, for it is an able book, in 
which all thoughtful men may find subjects for 
profitable meditation. It consists of a series of 
papers entirely unconnected with each other, 
generally very fragmentary, but rich in sugges- 
tive hints, and, by their very brevity, admirably 
suited for this busy age. The great temptation 
of an author who gives himself to writing these 
reflective essays, is to strive after something ori- 
ginal and striking for mere commonplace utter- 
ances, given forth in this frm, would be 
indescribably dull and wearisome, and the danger 
is lest these efforts after novelty should betray 
him into mere paradox or conceit. The authcr of 
‘‘ Tangled Talk” has not altogether escaped these 
dangers, but his essays are the production of an 
independent and vigorous mind, written in a clear 
and unaffected style, indicating a considerable 
range of reading, frequently striking out new 
paths of thought, and always characterised by 
terseness and force. We can hardly regard them 
as the trifles of an Essayist’s holiday, for 
short and sketchy as they are, they give evi- 
dence of much careful thinking and extensive 
observation of men and things. 

There is no sort of order or connection in the 
subjects introduced, and it might seem as if the 
volume consisted of extracts from the common- 
place book of an intelligent man, given to habits 
of reflection and accustomed to commit to writing 
his thoughts on any topic that might suggest 
itself. ‘“ Literary Honours” and Sanitary 
Matters, Early and Frugal Marriages,” and 
“Some Ancient Army Regulations,” Herberti- 
“ana” and “ Dressmakers’ Girls, A Poet’s 
* Doubts” and “ Mormonism” here jostle each 
other in strange confasion. Their miscellaneous 
character may show how wide is the field tra- 
versed by essays whose great merit is not that 
they command assent to all their own conclu- 
sions, but that they compel the reader to think 
out some of the problems for himself. It is 
almost unavoidable that there should be a tinge 
of egotism in a book of this character, in which 
the author admits the reader to his confidence, 
and often, even in the case of a writer so able as 
“A, K. H. B.,“ it becomes offensive; but we are 
bound to say that here it is in its mildest form. 
The writer is never dogmatical or supercilious in 
his tone, and if some may think that a little con- 
ceit is now and then apparent, it is certainly not 
more than may easily be pardoned in one who has 
so many claims to our respect. We like the 
Dedication less than any part of the volume. It 
is a poor attempt at humour, which comes to 
nothing. The author’s desire is that it may 
bother all who “cannot take fun,” a class for 
whom we ourselves have very little sympathy, 
and whom we are ready to deliver over to his 
tender mercies. But it will bother many people 
besides who are at a loss to see where the fun 
lies and to what it tends, It is, in truth, an 
excrescence which does nothing to make the book 
either more intelligible or more attractive, and 
might with advautage have been omitted ; for its 
mystery none will care to penetrate, and its jokes 
are too small to amuse even the frequenters of 
second-class evening entertainments. 


The first paper, on “ Education and Crime,” 
abjures those endless statistics by which the sub- 
ject is generally encumbered, and which have so 
often been manipulated so as to corroborate the 
views of the theorist by whom they are employed, 
that most of us have learned to regard them with 
no little distrust. It endeavours rather to go 
into the philosophy of the subject, and to show 
why it isto be expected that even the humblest 
style of education, that which is confined merely 
to instruction in reading and writing, will reduce 
the number of crimes of violence. “It operates 
eto“ that end in various ways, not the least 
important of which I take to be its facilitating 
“a mutual understanding in society, by the per- 
“fection to which it carries the arts of expres- 
„sion, especially language, spoken and written, 
Land the easy and rapid means for using them 
“which it confers upon us.” The essayist reasons 
that unless strong feeling can find relief in 
adequate speech it will prompt to fierce and 
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violent acts, and that as reading and writin 

enlarge the vocabulary, give some idea of the 
real value of words, and render the means of 
communication easier, they supply just what jg 
required, so that the passion which might other- 
wise have led one to murderous deeds, discharges 
iteelf in angry letters or bitter discussions. Hig 
illustration is homely and striking, and the whole 
argument is presented in a telling form. Some 
of the incidental thoughts which are thrown out 
in the discussion are not less valuable than the 
main reasoning, and altogether the essay is in- 
genious and interesting. Still more to our taste 
is the next on the Depth and not the Tumult of 
“the Soul,” in which the common saying that 
“still waters run deep” is keenly criticised. 
Referring to the class of statements by which 
this notion is commonly sustained, the writer 
very truthfully observed that “so greedy are 
“people in general of anything strange, so fond 
“of paradox in simple things, that the most 
‘suspicious looking ‘facts’ are often the most 
“ readily swallowed.” He hits here the source 
of many a fallacy which passes current simply 
because no one has thought it worth while 
seriously to examine the alleged facts on which 
it rests. The old story of the sages of the Royal 
Society, vainly striving to account for a supposed 
phenomenon, which in fact had no existence at 
all, has often been told, but its lessons still remain 
to be learnt. 


6 How not to Observe” is a paper not more 
admirable for its vigorous thought than for the 
chivalrous and kindly feeling which it breathes, 
A man who should thoroughly enter into its 
spirit would be a bright example of the true 
gentleman, even though ignorant of conventional 
views, and, from very nervousness and timidity, 
frequently betrayed into acts of gaucherie. The 
article on Plagiarism” is one of the most able 
and eee mena: in the book. The writer 
shows how many charges of Plagiarism rest upon 
very insufficient foundations. Some men are 
possessed of a facility which “ treads rather 
t closely on the heels of genius, without the 
c presence of any great amount of imaginative 
8 faculty,” and very frequently produce thoughts 
which, being superficial rather than profound, 
are not uncommon in literature, but which 
nevertheless they have not themselves derived 
from any other—“ in other words, the originality 
* of such minds will have all the appearance of 
“ borrowing.” There is another class of minds 
not over strong which assimilate crudely, and 
e give off too readily, so that the work of others 
“shows through theirs when theirs is done.” 
Then there are commonplaces in composition 
which have been repeatedly used, and which a 
writer may reproduce without laying himself 
open to any charge of literary dishonesty. 
Finally, though no writer can appropriate an 
image or idea from another, even though he 
change its order and application, without for- 
feiting his own claim to originality, yet it is 
quite possible for a man unconsciously to fall 
into such an error, if error it be, and still not be 
a plagiarist. The illustrations given on these 
different points are very appropriate, and suffi- 
ciently show that if such principles be ignored, 
condemnation must light upon some of the first 
names in our literature. Herbertiana” 
is the title of a paper which serves to show 
how much interesting matter might be 
collected from some of the almost forgotten 
but quaint and sterling books in our literature. 
What we have here is so well done that we can 
only regret that the writer did not carry his 
thought out further. The “ Kind Alternative” is 
a thoroughly Christian homily, suggesting priu- 
ciples whose universal adoption would contribute 
not a little to remove much of the unhappiness 
that arises in the world from our mutual mis- 
understandings of each other. The “ Truth at 
“all Costs” is a brief and simple but earnest 
pleading on behalf of uncompromising fidelity to 
truth, which we would specially commend to any 
whose moral sense may have been somewhat ob- 
fuscated by the dangerous sophistries of Father 
Newman, which perhaps may be better dealt 
with even in such fashion as this than by more 
elaborate argumentation. A very short paper, 
entitled “Curiosities of Criticism,” restricts 
itself almost entirely to errors committed by re- 
ligious magazines, The list, however, might have 
been indefinitely extended by additions from 
critics of another order. We have no desire 
that such mistakes as those quoted should be 
shielded from the censure they so well deserve ; 
but we should like to see such censure impartially 
administered. We must say also that we do not 
share in the judgment upon the critic who found 
a certain passage of Emerson’s “ unintelligible, 
and who is referred toa hymn of George Herbert 
in his own Congregational hymn-bvok for the 
thought which he has pronounced obscure. It 1s 
clear and distinct enough in the touchigg words o 
the English poet, but its features are hardly to be 
r * in the affected and stilted paragraph 


of the American essayist, We cannot specify 
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other articles, but those we have noticed are a 
fair sample of the rest, and may serve to show 
our — how rich a fund of pleasure they 
may find in this very thoughtful volume. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Cujus potestas gloriz 
Nomenque cum primum sonat ; 
Et Ceolites, et inferi 
Tremente curvantur genu, 

Te deprecamur ultimæ 
Magnum Diei Judicem ; 
Armis superne gratiz 
Defende nos ab hostibus, 

Virtus, honor, laus gloria 
Deo Patri cum Filio 
Sancto simul Paraclito 
In seculorum secula, Amen.“ 


The translation is as follows: 


* 
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man’s new list, ok Lyra Mystica, by the same 
editor. 


N.B.—In our review of the Ballad Book (last 
number), for “ingenious interpretations” read inter - 
** polations.” In the notice of Mr. Grosart’s book, for 
* who never gives a note,” &c., read, even gives,” &o. 


— 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


“LYRA MESSIANICA,”* 


What can be the powerful incantation that 
has convoked the perfect orchestra of lyres 
which: are presenting themselves before the 
British public? The demand which has created 
this supply and of which the evidence meets us 
in mauy different forms, is a most iuteresting fact, 
from the proof that it gives of the existence, in 
this most materialistic generation, of agrowin 
appreciation, not simply of poetry, but of that 
special form of it which concerns itself with 
religious subjects. The latest of the lyres is the 
nen whose title appears above. It has been 
objected to as not containing many well-known 
hymns and as excluding eutirely the productions 
of writers, however eminent, who do not belong to 
the Apostolic Church.“ This complaint is per- 
haps hardly just. The editor, in an unfortunately 
verboseand elaborate preface, states distinctly the 
object of the work to be, to furnish translations 
“of some of the ancient hymns of the Church, 
“ which may serve as examples of the weil-nigh 
“inexhaustible store from which they are 
derived, and to present a selection from the 
compositions of “ those modern writers whose 
‘attention has been directed to the early 
“hymnology of the Church, and who have 
‘allowed themselves to be influenced by ancient 
“hymns, even if they have not imitated them.“ 
This design is sufficiently indicated by the ex- 
ternals of the book. Both binder and printer 
have done their part to proclaim it as medieval 
either in spirit or in fact. 


Messrs. Moxon intend to issue, as the first of their 
series of “Miniature Poets,” a selection from the 
works of the Poet Laureate, with a preface by the 
au hor, and a poem never before published. Mr. 
Tennyson bas consented, for the especial benefit of the 
working classes, to issue the contents of this book of 
selections in eight Sixpenny Parts, to be issued bi- 
monthly. The sale of these parts will no doubt be 
enormous, as Mr. Tennyson is quite as much appre- 
ciated by the artisan as by the Upper Ten. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins is, it is said, to get 3, 000l. for 
his novel commenced in the November number of the 
N Magazine, ard liberty to publish it sepa- 
rately, 

A new song by Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, the 
Laureate’s wife, entitled The Alma River,“ has 
recently been published. It has been set to music by 
the same lady. | 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon (lately returned from a tour 
in Palestine) is preparing a work which will be issued 
2 the title of “ Pictures and Studies in ths Holy 

nd.“ 

A curious discovery is announced — the Earlier 
Remains of Archbishop Whately,” which were only 
lighted upon after the printing of the former 
volume of the prelate’s minor writings. It is said 
that the Messrs. Longman will issue these at 
once. 

„The Great Governing Families of England,” a 
series of masterly papers which appeared in the 
Spectator, from the pens of Mr. J. L. Lanford and 
Mr. M. Townsend, will shortly be published in a 


** Creator of the starry height, 
Of hearts believing endless Licht, 
Jesu, Redeemer, bow thine Ear, 
Thy suppliants’ vows in pity hear ; 
Who, lest the earth, through evil eye 
Of treacherous fiend should waste and die, 
With mighty love instinct, were [wert] made 
The expiring world’s all-healing aid : 
Who to the Cross that world to win 
From common stain of c mmon sin, 
From Virgin Shrine, a Virgin Birth, 
A spotless Victim issuest forth ; 
At vision of whose glory bright, 
At mention of whose Name of might, 
Angels on high and fiends below 
In raverence or in trembling bow : 
Almighty Judge, to thee we pray, 
Great Umpire of the last dread Day, 
Protect us through the unearthly fight 
With Armour of Celestial light.”—P, 27. 


Captious critics might object to the superfluous 
adjec ives in the translation, to the introduction 
of the alternative phrase “in reverence or in 
trembling,” as a rendering of the single word 
„ tremente,“ but bearing in mind the conditions 
imposed by the exigences of Rhyme and Metre, 
the only matter of surprise is that the writer has 
been able to adhere so closely to the original. Other 
attempts are by no means so successful. Surely 
so unfortunate a verse as the following, need not 
have been admitted iuto a work of such preten- 


— 


It will hardly be needful for us to dwell upon 
any of the numerous hymns which have been 
selected from works already published, and for 
the most part duly noticed in these columns on 
their first appearance. It will be sufficent to say 
that the choice has been on the whole consistent 


sions — 


** Now let our Mather the Church in each nation 
Sing to our God with devout jubilation ; 
Praising Him for that Celestial 
Voice which came to realms terrestrial.” 


volume by Messrs. Black wood; who will also shortly 
— continuation of the Chronioles of Carling: 
ord,” 

Although Messrs. Chapman and Hall have not 
made any definite announcement, yet it is understood 
that Mr. Carlyle’s concluding volumes of the Life 
of Frederick“ will be issued befor the close of the 


Very few couventicle Hymn-books can show a 
purer specimen of doggrel. But apart from the 
value of individual compositions the work of this 
book depends very much upon the way in which 
the editorial work of selection and general 
supervision has been performed. None but 
those who have been engaged in undertakings 
of the kind can form any conception of the 
difficulties which are involved in it. An 
examination of these pages will prove that 
Mr. Shipley has discharged this part of his task 
in a way which fully sustains the reputation he 
has acquired by his former work. The arrange- 
ment is not quite so satisfactory. There must 
be unavoidable repetition of subjects under each 
of the divisions—the Advent and the Incarna- 
tion, and Easter and the Ascension; but there 
was surely no need of inserting twice the hymn 
of Archer Gurney’s which concludes with the 


publishing season. The fifth volume is stated to be 
printed, but it will not be published until Vol. VI. is 
ready, 

Mr. Herbert, R. A., left England for the But on 
Saturday last, with a view to collect materials for the 
execution of other works of a similar character to 
that which has excited so much admiration in the 
Peers’ Robing Room. 

Dr. Russell, lately the Times special correspondent 
in America, denies point blank the authorship of 
% Ecoentric Personages,” attributed to him by several 
critics, 

Tue NationaL GAtiery.—Lord Taunton has 
presented to the nation his fine tempera picture, by 
Carlo Crivelli, entitled The Annunciation,” eigned, 
and dated 1481. Not long before the National 
Gallery was closed for the recess, a portrait by 
Andrea da Solario was added to the collection. This 
represents Gio Christoforo Longono, a Milanese 


and successful. Nor is there anything very 
striking in the contributions written expressly 
for this work. They will not perhaps reveal the 
existence of any first-class lyric poet, although 
most of them are above mediocrity. While such 
writers exist there will not be wanting those 
who will abundantly supply the public demand 
with the production of a devout, thoughtful, 
and well-cultivated taste. Of these, as fair 
specimens we may instance the hymns of J. M. 
Hare and C. M. Caddell. 

The question of the advisability of translating 
ancient hymns is not an easy one. The only 
reason in its favour is the opportunity it may 
afford to those ignorant of the dead languages, 
of sharing in the enjoyment of treasures, other- 
wise inaccessible to them. Perhaps those who 
have the peculiar taste necessary for the 


appreciation of the versions will, generally have 
the ability to understand and enjoy the originals, 
If this ke the case, we cannot but regret the 
necessity of sacrificing, as all translations must 
do, that rhythm and often rhyme, which con- 
stitute one of the peculiar charms of the some- 
what dubious Latinity of the medieval hymns. 
The English reader will, perhaps, be surprised 
at the familiar aspect of many of the versions of 


couplet— 


„For them, for us the Lamb was slain 
To all eternity.” 


another department of his work. The type 


numerous. 


We cannot join in the congratulation which the 
editor takes to himself as to the success of 


paper, binding are all that could be desired ; but 
the inaccuracies in printing are glaring and 


nobleman and lawyer; it is dated 1505, and was 
purchased last year. Also, St. Rock with the 
Angel,” by P. Mirando, dated primarily 1518. This 
work was formerly over the Cagnoli altar in the 
Church of Sta. M. della Sc.la, and subsequently in 
the Caldana Gallery, Verona, Another work by 
Bonsignori, portrait of a Venetian senator, signed, 
and dated 1487. The last two pictures are purchases 
of this year, 
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Nor is this a point of little 
„moment,“ as the preface has it. False 
spellings, &e., interfere most seriously with the 
pleasure of reading any book; but in a work 
whose ssthetic value is its chief excellence, they 
are like blots in a picture. The artist's work in 
itself may be perfect, but the blemishes of 
carelessness in varnishing and mounting will 
quite spoil the effect. It is only fair 
to say that in the English printing there 
are but few of these errors, but it is a very 
curious fact not simply that the mistakes 
are in the other languages, but that they 
are progressive in number, in proportion as we 
may believe those languages to be Jess familiar. 
In Latin we recognise only oue—“ summa” for 
* summe.” In Greek we have two BNC, for 
BE, and tapy for rade, But it is when we 
come to German that this form of poetic licence 
is least fettered. There are fifteen German 
titles of hymns. In these, vine mistakes have 
been ingeniously introduced, sometimes in the 
index, sometimes in the body of the work, and 
sometimes with admirable impartiality in both. 
The effect of such a title as this is rather 
startling. 


Auf! Stimmet freud, geo Segel lieder.“ 

We should not have felt it our duty to draw 
attention to these points but for the fact that a 
similir complaint was made about Mr. Shipley's 
previous work, the“ Lyra Eucharistica,“ and 
also for the intimation in the Preface that“ there 
„is no reason why the principle (on which the 
„compilation has 3 made) should not be still 
“further extended,“ an intimation which is 
explained by an announcement in Messrs, long- 


ancient hymns. The fact is that nothing is more 
conservative than the spirit of Hymnody. The 
hymns which we sing to-day are but the echoes 
in many instances of those sung in very early 
ages of the Church. In reproducing these we 
especially congratulate the editoron the avoidance 
of those unfortunate violations of good taste 
and real reverence, especially in the hymns on the 
Passion, which often disfigure the pages of High- 
Church Hymnody, and which unpleasantly 
remind us of the revolting effect produced by 
the sight of those rudely-carved, and still more 
rudely-painted, crucifixes which startle the 
Protestant traveller in Southern Germany. 

Now, although any adequate rendering of these 
hymns is not to be looked for, it is interesting to 
see how nearly some of them have been repro- 
duced. We quote for the use of our readers a 
hymn fromthe Roman Breviary, with its transla- 
tion, by W. J. C.“ 


Oreator alme siderum, 
AÆAterua lux credentium, 
Jesu Redemptor omnium 
Intende votis supplicum. 

Qui dæmonis ne fraudibus 
Periret orbis, impetu 
Amoris actus, languidi 
Mundi meilela factus es. 

Commune qui mundi nefas 
Ut expiares, ad crucem 
E Virginis sacrario 
Intacta prodis Victima. 


Miscellaneous News. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret -street, 
Cavendish-equare, was 92 during the week. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT CoMMISSION.—A meeting 
of the Capital Panisbment Commis-ioners was held 
on Wednesday, at which Lord Stanley, M P., the 
Right Hon, J. Lushington, D. C. L., the Right Hon, 
T. O'Hagan, MP., Mr. Horatio Waddington, Mr, 
W. Ewart, M. P., Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M. P., Mr. 
G. Ward Hunt, M. P., and Mr, Charles Neate, M. P., 
attended. The secretary, Mr. J. H. Patteson, was 
also present. 

FourTkEN Days’ IMertsonMENT FOR TAKING 
BLACKBERRIES. —At the Malton petty sessions on 
Saturday, a brickmaker, named James Smith, was 
tined the sum of twelve shillings for trespassing in a 
wood belonging to the Misses Starkey, of H.tton 
Hall, and tuking therefrom, on the 4th of October, 
blackberries (wild brambles) of the value of 6d., or 
thereabouts, The gamekeeper stated he had cautioned 
the defendant more than once, The fine was to be 
p ne in a fortoight, or, in default, fourteen days’ hard 
ap our, 

Tun PowperR MAGAZINE AT PURFLEET.—A 
putation from Erith waited upon Kari de Grey and 
Ripon on Monday in reference to the powder maga- 
zine at Puifleet. A memorial presented urging 
the extreme danger of the large/storage of gunpowder 
there, and praying that the/m»gazines might be 
closed while an inquiry was made into the manner 
of conducting the testing and &toriog. Various sug- 
gestions were also made as to improvements in the 
magazines, Earl de Grey and Ripon said the matter 
was receiving the anxious consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and he had been in frequent communica- 
tion with Sir George Grey on the subject. The sug- 
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* Lyra Messianica : Hymns and Verses on the Life 
of Christ, Ancient and Modern; with other Poems. 
Edited by the Rev. On SHIPLEY, M.A. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 
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gestions which had been made should have his best 
attention, but he could not agree to close the maga- 
zine at Purfleet. | a 

CoMPENSATION ron MitTon’s House” IN 
BaRBICAN.—On Wednesday, at the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr and a special 
jury, a compensation case was tried, „Hayward a. 
the Metropolitan Railway Company,” to award a 
sum for the house No. 17, Barbican, in which Milton 
bad for some time resided, and which was still stand 
ing. On the part cf the claimant, a lady, nearly 
3.7007. was claimed, and on the part of the company 
1,5001. h»d been offered, and the value given was 
f-om 1.9990. to 2, 200“. The jury eventually awarded 

50!. 

* AsvLUM For Iprors.— The balf yearly meet - 
ing and autumnal election of candidates for ad mis- 
sion to the above asylum took place on Thursday at 
the London Tavern. Mr. Alderman Abbiss, who 
occupied the chair, said the children were in the best 
of health ; sickness had scarcely been known in the 
asylum. That day they would elect forty children— 
namely. thirty-tive for five years, and five for lite. 
Tue alderman then gave notice of a motion at the 
next meeting as follows :—‘‘ Tbatso much of the by- 
Jaw No. I, restricting the age of candidates for elec 
tion to twelve years, be rescinded, and the word 
‘sixteen’ be substituted, with the addition of the 
words, The board slways reserving to itself the 

owe: of accepting special cases, irrespective of age.“ 

t had come to the k: o «ledge of the committee that 
persons were in the habit of selling votes in that 
room for a small sum. That practice was illegal, and 
the committee were resolved to put a stop to it. 
They intended giving persons selling or buying votes 
into custody and prosecating them; and he further 
cautioned them that any child elected by purchased 
votes would not be admitted, as the election would 
be an illegal one. The remarks did not apply to an 
exchange of votes, but simply to those purchased 
in the room. The election was proceeded with. 

FuNeRAL or THE DUKE oF NEwWOASTLE.— The 
funeral of the Duke of Newcastle, which took pl.ce 
on Thureday at Markham Clinton, was as unostenta- 
tious as his Grace’s owa public and private career, 
The mourners were the present Duke, Lords Arthur 
and Albert Pelham-Clinton, the late duke’s third and 
fourth sons, and the young Dake of Hamilton; io 
the second carriage were Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, 
Bart., and Captain D’Eyncourt, R. N., brother-ia- 
laws, and Sir Rodney Mundy, R. N., and Lord Foley, 
cousins to the late duke; in the third were Lord 
Harris (representing tae Prince of Wales), the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Lord de Tabley, the late 
duke's executors ; in the fourth were Mr. J. Engle- 
hart, private secretary, Mr, Cook, and the Rev. E. 
Coleridge; and in the filth several of the house- 
hold. Preceded by the head keepers and the Work- 
sop forester, came another array of tenantry on 
horseback ; and then followed several carriages of 
tenantry. Closing the procession were a miscella- 
neous company, chietly comprising the labourers on 
the home estate. The only absent members of the 
family were Lord Edward Clinton, the second son, 
who left to join his Rifle Brigade in Canada but a 
day or two vefore the death of his father, and Lady 
Susan Vane Tempest, his only daughter, who is now 
staying with Lady Lincolu, her sister-in-law, in 
London. 

UNIVERSITY FoR WAILESs.— Several public meetings 
have been held in Carmarthenshire withia the last few 
days to promote the establishment of high-class 
colleges, and a University for Wales. The priocipal 
meeting was held in the county town of Carmarthen, 
the Mayor of Carmarthen presiding. 4 resolution 
having been passed approving the etforts now being 
made to secure high-ciass educational institutions in 
Wales, it was resolved :—‘* That as the colleges and 
University proposed to be established («hile their 
Christian character will be umplv secured by exarina- 
tion in the evidences of Christiamty in the original 
languages of Scripture) are purely non-sectarian, and 
offer equal advautages on equal terms to all, this 
meeting is of opinion that they are peculiarly suited 
to the circumstances and needs of the Principality, 
and worthy of the countenance and support of all 
sections of the people.” In supporting this resolution 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, secretary to the Loodon Com 
mittee, explained that what was proposed attempting 
was the establishment of two new colleges, each to 


have half-a-d. zen professors, and one to be in Nortt 


and the .ther in South Wales. It was prop:sed to 
unite Lampeter Co!leye in the confederacy, and that 
Llandove y School, Brecon College, and the superior 
old Grammar Schools in the country, if they came up 
e the atandard of education, should all be «ffiliated 
ta it were to the University, Vie promoters h d 
oc mmenced with a fund of 59, Qv0l. to start with. Le 

ud wet yet been d+cided where the colleges were to 
be situate, or where the University was to have its 
eutre, Atl the resolut:ons were carried una 
mously, and local committees were appointed in each 
towu ia which mer tings were hel |, 


Gleunings. 


A committee has been formed, with the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin at its bead, for the purpose of push- 
ing the Pipai loan of 2 000,000 . in [reland, 

Good Queen Bass, when she visited Worcester, 
borrowed 200“. of the Corporation, which still staude 
un d bad debt on the town books. 

Tue Live pool people have tiken up tho idea of 
erecting a statue t) Mr. Gladstone, either in the 
‘Lowu-hall or e., Georye’s-h all, 

A yrest fire occurred at Hull on Friday. Oxtoby’s 
grein warehouce, containing 10 000 quarters of wheat 
wud other grain, was entirely consumed, 


1% Baron de Camin’s name has turned up in an 
unexpected place. In the Freemasons Magazine 
there is an appeal made to the craft on his behalf. 
He is said to be utterly destitute. 

„Papa,“ said a boy, what is punctuation ?”— 
‘It is the art of putting stops, my child.” —“ Then 
I wish you'd go down into the cellar and punctuate 
the beer barrel, as the beer is running all over the 
floor.” : 

‘AUTHENTIC SraTEMENT.”—A Parliamentary 
volume just issued, containing the proceedings of 
the Commons Select Committee on the Taxation of 
[reland, has many conflicting statements, but there 
is at least one paragraph which may be said to pre- 
sent no assailable part; it is from the pen of a 
distinguished member of the committee, who has 
been in office, and is a very high authority on all 
these financial questions. He writes in his report : 
— The following statement may be considered 
authentic. The value of the whole unredeemed debt 
of Great Britain, at the time of the Union, was J. 
This sum includes funded and unfunded debt. The 
value of the whole unredeemed debt of Ireland. 
fanded and unfunded, was I. Tae ratio which 
the British debt bore to the Irish debt was to 2. 
Che value of the unredeemed debt of Great Britain, 
funded and uafauded, on the lst of January, 1517, 
was . The value of the unredeemed debt of Ire 
land, funded and unfunded, was at the same period 

J. Tue ratio then borne by the British to the 
Irish debt was to 2.”’ 


Honey Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The English Funds have advanced } since our quota- 
tion last week. On-Saturday some large speculative 
sales, and rumours of impending failures, caused a tem- 
porary depression, but prices recovered on Monday, and 
they stand now at 893 4 for Money, and 894 3 for 10th 
November. 

The general feeling in the City now is more confident, 
and although it is apprehended that there will still be 
failures, the expectation is that the tendency of money 
will be an upward one before the year’s close. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Friday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, oap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, October 26. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
. £27,056,155 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities. 8,634,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 12,400,155 


Notes issued 


£27,056,155 | 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital£14,553,000) Government Securi- 
e coe 3. 237.896] ties. 49,410,461 
Public Deposite.... 3. 278,529 Other Securities . . 19,767,497 
Other Deposits .... 15,897,777| Notes 9,097,250 
Jovan Day and other . Gold & Silver Coin 739,854 

B 563,840 


£36,015, 062 


£27,056,155 


£36,015, 062 


Oct 27, 1864. W. MILLER, Chief Vashier, 


Gi briwary. 
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Mr. Jonx Lerecu.—This favourite artist, and 


graceful humorist, died, we regret to say, 
on Saturday evening, at 7 o'clock. Though 
he suffered much, his life was not supposed to be in 
immediate danger. He went out to consult Dr, 
Quain on Friday, and there was a child’s party in his 
home at the time of hia death. He was 47 years of 
age. Mr. Leech, although he looked strong, had 
been long a sufferer, and complained of sleeplessness ; 
his incessant brainwork induced a peculiar irritability 
with which moat persons have a tendency to jest 
rather than to sympathise. He was much affected 
hy noise, and was literally driven from his house in 
Brunswick-square by street music. He hoped to get 
peace at Kensington, especially as he shut them out 
by the device of double windows; but he had no 
pace, and in addition to the torment of the organs 
he came to be afflicted at early dawn by the hammer 
of some small mechanic. His friends made light of 
it, aud tried to jest with him. You may laugh,” 
he would say, but I assure you it will kill 
me.“ He was so unwell that duriog this last 
summer he was obliged to yo abroad, and he 
was forbiiden to indulge in his favourite exercise 
of ridiug oa horseback. He came back better in 
be autumn, but still he was strangely susceptible 
to noise, aud only a ſortnight ago be spoke with 
more thin his usual earnestuess, with something 
ven of passionate eutreaty in his tones about the 
suff ina which the street organs gave him, and 
about the smallness of the sympithy which he re- 
oe. ved from people who have to work their brains 
iu a mere routine, Toe late Mr. Leech was born 
ia London in 1817, and was edacated at the Char- 
terhouse. Hy left school to study medicine, and 
had made considerabe progress in that direc- 
tion before he discovered what was to bo his 
true path of life. His first sketch in Punch, en 
titled Foreign Affairs,” appeared in the first week 
of August, 1841, and thenceforward the history of 
his life is to be seen week by week in the pages 
of that popular penodieal. No doubt he was other- 
wise enga:ed also. Hea illustrated almanacs and 
novels, books of travel, and poems. But it was 
throuzh the weekly pages of Punch, far more than 
through the yearly almaaac, that Mr, Leech was 


test known to the public; and his life is there 


| 


reflected. One of our test artists, Sir Edwi 
Landseer, has said that there is scarcely 4a — 
of Mr. Leech’s which is not worthy to bo framed 
by itself and hung on our walls. Other artists 
are equally strong in his praise. 
THE Marquis or Bristow, after lingering hope. 
lessly some days, expired at five o’clock on Sunday 
morning at Ickworth Hall. His Lordship was in 
his sixty-fourth year. By the elevation of Earl 
Jermyn, the late Marquis’s eldest son, to the House 
of Lords, a vacancy will arise in the representation 
of West Suffolk. The late marquis was a moderate 
Whig, and a supporter of Lord Palmerston, 


Hirths, Marriages, und Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, 


CHURCHMAN — STANFORD.—Oct. 18, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, by the Rev. H. N. Collier, Henry, son 
of Mr. William Churchman, of Loxwood, to Louisa, tho 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Stanford, Horsham, 


Sussex. 

BOWEN—MORGAN.—Oct. 18, at Zion Chapel, Llanelly, by 
the Rev. J. F. Morgan, Mr. John C. Bowen, to Miss Sarah 
Morgan, both of Lianelly. 

HARKIS—DENNIS.—Oct. 19, at the Baptist Chapel, Cray- 
ford, Kent, by Mr. Gibson, minister of the place, Mr. Booth 
Harris, of Curtain-road and Dalston, to Louisa Emily, 
daughter of Mr. John Denne s, of Stratford, Essex. 

MUNDAY—KNOTT.—Oct. 20, at the Congregational Chapel, 
Wymondham, near Oakham, by the Rev. J. Devine, Mr. 
William Munday, of Market Overton, to Miss Alice Sarah 
Knott, of Eumondthorne. 

MARTAND—FAULDER.—Oct. 22, at Arley Chapel, Bristol, 
by the Rev. Samuel Hebditch, Mr. Richard Martand, 
Newton Underbank, Stockport, Cheshire, to Maria Ann, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Faulder, of Bristol. 

ROWLING—HILL.—Oct, 22, at Westgate Chapel, Bradford, 
by the Rev. H. Dowson, Mr. David Rowling, to Miss Martha 
Hill, both of Manningham. 

MOSS—FAWCETT.—Oct. 25, at College Chapel, Bradford, by 
the Rev. W. Kingsland, M. A., Mr. John Moss, to Miss Grace 
Fawcett, both of Bradford. 

WHITAKER—MANN.—Oct. 26, at Saltaire Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. H. M. Stallybrass, Mr. R. Whitaker; 
to Miss Martha Mann, both of Bradford. 

BROCK— COCK ER. — Oct. 26, at Salem Chapel, Bradford, by 
the Rev. C. Illingworth, Mr. Samuel Brook, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Cocker, both of Idle. 

BU f[CHER—BUTCHER.—Oct. 26, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Lowestoft, by the Rev. D. J. Evans, Mr. George 
Butcher, to Mrs. Elizabeth Butcher, both of Lowestoft. 

KEITH—WALLS.—Oct. 27, at Coverdale Chapel, Commer- 
cial-road, by the Rev. E. Price, W. Keith, Esq., of Wellclose- 
square, to Susannah Burley, daughter of J. Walls, Esq., of 
Stepney -quare. 

SMARI—GU RTEEN.—Oct. 27, at the Parish Church, Haver- 
hill, Suffolk, by the Rev. Robert Roberts, vicar, Bath 
Charles Smart, Esq., M. D, of York-street, Cheetham-bill- 
roal, Manchester, to Celia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Daniel Gurteen, Esq., of Haverhill, Suffolk. No cards. 


DEATHS. 


RICHARDSON.—Oct. 20, aged eighty-three, Mr. William 
Richardson, St. Paul's-square, Shetfield. and late of Cherry- 
hill, York, a member of the Society of Friends, 

LEWIS.—Oct. 22, at Derby, Mrs. Lewis, widow of the late 
Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Islington, aged ninety-five. 

CROSSLEY.—Oct. 23, at Moses gate, near Bolton, Lancashire, 
the Rev. John Crossley, Independent minister, aged seventy- 
four years. 

TAYLOR.—Oct. 23, Mr. John Taylor, sen., of Gold-street, 
Northampton, in the seventieth year of his age. 

LLOYD.—Oct. 26, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Miss Mary Anne 
Parry Lloyd, only child of the late Mr Benjamin Lloyd, of 
South-place, Finsbury, London. Her dying words were, 
„Christ is my all in all.“ 

WILLIAMuSON.—Oct. 27, at Exeter, of scarlatina, Robert 
Hal tley, the beloved son of the Rev. Stewart Williamson, of 
St. John's -wood, London, in his seventeenth year. 

HU DSOIN.— Oct. 28, at West Bromwich, the Rev. J. Hudson, 
in his eighty-sixth year. 

HITBY.—Oct, 30, at Bridgwater, Sarah Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Mr. Whitby, bookseller, aged six years. 


HoLLOWAV'“S OINTMENT AND Pitts. — Throat Affections. 
At all seasons complaints of the throat are common, therefore 
all the means of cure should be generally known. The simple 
sore throat, hoarseness, relaxed uvula, quinsey, and diphtheria, 
may be treated most successfully by fomenting the neck and 
chest with warm water, and afterwards diligently rubbing-in 
Holloway’s Ointment. Moderately aperient doses of his Pills 
should form a part of this easy trestment. Both Ointment 
and Pills are adapted to people of all ages and every condition, 
the operations of both are ao gentle, soothing, and purifying ; 
while the mildness of their effect will not shock the fevblest 
constitut ion of either adult or child. The instructions wrapped 
round each pot aod box are so brief and intelligible that any 
nursery attendant can understand them. 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Oct. 31. 

The supply of wheat from Essex and Kent this morning was 
small, nevertheless the trade was without animation, and last 
week’s quotations were with difficulty maintained. The 
arrivals of foreign wheat are large, and prices remain without 
alteration. English maltiug barley meets a slow sale, and 
prices are in favour of the buyers; other sorts dull at last 
week’s rates. Beans and peas the same as last week. The 
strong north-easterly wind that has prevailed the last few days 
has brought in a very large supply of foreign oats, including 
some quantity that does not appear in the return. The prin- 
cipal portion of the arrival is from Russian ports. There was 
rather a better trale on Friday, but this has not been man- 
ained to-day, and we quote prices the same as iast Monday. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. Istinctron, Monday, October 31. 

The total imports of foreiga stock into London last 
week amounted to 15,032 head. In the correspou ting week, 
iu 1865 we received 13,625; iu 1864, 10,40; in 1861, 11,423: 
in 1860, 8.599; 1859, 7,120; 1858, 4,513. The supply of 
foreign stock here tu-day was less extensive than on Moaday 
last, and the demand for it ruled steady, at full quotations. 
From our own grazing districts the receipts of beasts fresh up 
this morning were only moderate, but the supply from Ireland 
was seasonably goo l. The arrivals from Scotland were again 
limited. For nearly all breeds there was a good demand, at 
an advance in the quotations, compared with Monday last, of 
2d per sibs, Tho best Scots and crosses realised 58. 4d. to 
5s, Od. per Slbs. The general quality of the stock was but 
middling. The arrivals from Lincolushire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire comprised 2,000 shorthorns, &.; from 
other parts of England, 70 Scots and crosses; and from 
Ireland, 500 oxen and heifars. With most breeds of sheep We 
were but moderately supplied, and the quality of the stock 
was inferior, Prime Downs, half-breds, Go., sold freely at 
an improvement in valuo of 2d per 8lbs. Otherwise the 
mutton trade was steady, at full prices. The top figure was 


— «| 


5s. 61. to 58. Sd. per Slös. Calves, the supply of which was 


limited, sold at Thursday’s decline in price. The highest 
quotation was 48, 10d. per 8lbs. There was a fair average 


business doing in pigs, at full prices, viz., from 3s. 6d, to 


48. 10d. per Slbs. 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of eupplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 


GABRIEL’S “ Pamphlet on the Teeth” should be read by 
all who value health, and before consulting a Dentist.— 
Morning Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of Capillary At- 
traction and Suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, 
and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
LONDON : 
97, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, w. 
City ESTABLISHMENT : 

36. LUDGATE-HILL. 36, 

(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 

184, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from Four to Seven and 
Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Sct, best in Europe, warranted. 
Single Teeth and partial Sets at proportionate moderate 
charges. 


o_” 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E. o 
Opposite the Marine Socictv. 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price. 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c, 


PANOFORTES, with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE. 


Honourable mention for good and cheap Pianofortes was 

ven by the Jury at the Great International Exhibition, 
862, to MOORE and MOORE, 104, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London, E C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently applied, which 
effect a grand, a pure and delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalled. Prices from Eighteen Guineas. 


First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety o 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 


The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire. Carriage free. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that 


—" the three essential properties of good Mustard, 


PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 


Bold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
street, London, N.E. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FR RANCE, 


BY USING 
Field’s Celebrated United Service Soap 
Tablets. 


4d. & 6d. Each. 


— by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
ut the Public should ask for Field’s, and sce that the name of 
J. C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. Whole- 
sale and for Exportation, at the Works, 

UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S., 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 


CAN D LES.—ner MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


Have adopted for the Military Stations, 


FIELD’S Prize Medal PARAFFINE 
CAN DLE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. O. & J. FILD, 
Who beg to caution the public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for-exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
London, B. where also may be obtained their 7 


CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, AND 


_ THE NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 


ics It is CHOICE and STRONG, Because it 


Consists of most valuable growths that are full of rich rasentia) 
Properties, 


It is MODERATE in PRICK, secavsr it is supplied direct 
from the importers to the consumers by Agents. 


It is WHOLESOME to use, BECAUSE the leaf is not facea 
the usual powdered mineral colours, 


These Co, ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 
— preference. It is sold in sealed packets, with the price 


on each, and signed 
AHornimands Co 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AN ENTIRELY NOVEI, DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE, 
Manufactured expressly for them, of Native British Wood. 
IT IS LIGHT, CHASTE, AND ELEGANT IN CHARAOTER, AND 


SUITABLE FOR FIRST-CLASS BED-ROOMS. 


— 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY 
COMPANY, 


(F. J. ACRES, MANAGER), 
24 AND 25, BAKER-STREET, W. 


N. B. The Company's Illustrated Catalogue of Furniture is forwarded, post free, on application. 


LIMITED 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIATURE OF THEAB, 


6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 4°, Queen-street, Cannon-street 
West. 


SAUCE,_LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that LEA and Psgrerins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to 

auy station in England.—_THOMAS NUNN and 80NS 
strongly recommend the wines of the above eminent shippers. 
Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s and 328; superior 38s. 42s, 
48s. and 52s.; Amontillado, 52s. 58s. and 643.; Old East 
Indian, 72s. and 84s.; Madeira direct, 60s. and 723.; Old East 
Indian 95s.; Clarets: sound Bordeaux, 18s. ; superior, 24s. ; 
St. Julien, 288. and 328.; St. Estephe, St. Emilien and 
Margaux, 86s. 40s., 448., 50s.; Cantevac Margaux, 56s.; La 
1215 Tonr, and Lafitte, 623. to 120s. ; Champagne (good), 


428. very good, 48s. ; superior, 548., 60s, 6 68., and 788.— 
THOMas Nunw and Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 
21. Lamb’s Conduit-street. Price lists on application. 
Established 1801. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole 
some. 

Sold in bottles, 38. 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded“ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


7 ASHING MACHINERY SIMPLIFIED 

CHEAPENED, and PERFECTED. HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ FAMILY MANGLE, for 308., does its 
work thoroughly and pleases every purchaser. Other sizes at 
45s, and 603. Clothes-wringers and Starchers, 12s. 6d., 20s., 
308., and 40s., carriage paid. Washing Machines, 50s. 


and 608., carriage paid. Or a Washing, Wringing, and 


Manglivg Machine, combined, at 41. 108. or 5l. 10s., carriage 
paid, and easy terms of credit. Illustrated prospectuses, free 
by post, from Harper Twelvetrees’ City Show-rooms, 81, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, or the Manufactory, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London. 3 


DULCE ET UTILE, 


how rarely do our Doctors combine them! The Essential 
Spirit of Melissus, the cordial tonic, offers at once a remedy in 
stomachic derangement, chronic dyspepsia, whilst grateful to 
the palate and a fine appetizer. 


To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, and all 
respectable Chemists throughout the country, in bottles at 
2s. 9d. each. 


Full directions for Use on wrappers enclosing the bottles. 


—— 


[NDIGESTION is the root of the majority 
of our diseases It 2 — 1 — By oa 
t eminent Medical Men, by eating neither Bread, Fastry, 
— —— unless made with BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER, which is sold everywhere in packets from a penny 
upwards, — 


-_--— — 


—E | 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Gm PATENT STARCH 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZB MEDAL, 1832. 


T\INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, empbatically sanc- 
tioned by the Medical rofession, * universally accepted by 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the a 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mil 

Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
and Children. When combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which ita 
Aperient qualities are much increased. During Hot Seasons, 
and in Hot Climates, the regular we ae Sm simple and elegant 

has been found highly beneficial. 

91070 re (in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
4 y wet EFORD and CO., 172, New Bond-street, 


London; and sol dy All respectable chemists throughout the 
world. 


Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed. | 


BUI HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 


TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as weil a 
being a most economical article. Price 1s., 1s. 6d., and 6 s 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex. 
tant, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 98 and 95, City road, E. O. N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


LH Aik DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rasty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 858 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
and 108. 6d.each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


Hal DESTROYER for removing super- 


fluous hair on the face, neck, aud arms. This reat dis 
figurement»>’ female beauty is effectually removed by thia 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. Gd. each. Sent free +o any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumeis and Caemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER'S QUININE POMADBS prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 8s. 6d. and 58. 6d. each. May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway static a. Beware of Counterfeits. 


RUP TURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—Ilst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightes 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any otber 
apparatus oi truss as from that which wo have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” - Church and State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, dc. ; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W, 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King's College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq , Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. R. S., War. to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeen to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chi..f to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Keq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
geon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esg., 
F. R S.; and many others. 

A wescriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 168, 218., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d, 
Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. L’ostage 
18. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. Postage 18. 10d. 

Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention for giving eflicient and pamenens support 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VAKI- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, dc. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d. 108., to 168. each. Postage 6d. 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LBUM PORTRAITS, one for 2s. 6d., 10 
for 108., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY (Mr. S. PROUT NHWCOMB4). 


Addresses. —103, Newgate-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 
ton; 23, Poultry; and 52, King William-street. 


oe No ready, a Portrait of 5 
PRorksseon GOLDWIN SMITH. 


No. in. in. 8. d. 
1 10 by 12, mounted in Oxford frames Pa. ae 
2 15 by 11. 77 » 0 „10 6 
3 Carte de Visite 97 0 1 


Published by Hatch Brothers, School of Photography, Oxford 


Cheapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isliug: 
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THE NON CONFORMIST. 


1864. 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, | 


LIMITED. 


— — 


THE NEW SEASON. NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MU DIES LIBRARY are respectfally in- 
formed that arrangements have again been made with the 
leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during 
the ensuing Season, of all forthcoming Books of Merit and 
General Interest. 

The Collection of Modern STAXDARD Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
thousand volumes the largest in the world, will also be still 
further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies 
of the New Eorrioxs of those Works of the best Authors 
which are still in demand. 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, 
are now established in ‘nearly every Town and Village of the 
Kingdom Two or Three Friends, in any Neighbourhood, may 
unite in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession 
of the best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 
tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at 

greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


New Oxford-street, London, 
October, 1864. 


Just published, price 3d., 
HURCH REVISION: an Essay. By a 
Lats ETONTAN. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Lately published, price 6d. 100 — — for Distribution may be 
had on application to the Publisher for 25s., 


OLITICAL NONCONFORMITY : a 
e 
Wickenby. and Vicar of Thorney. ey 


„%% Electors may be reminded that their duty in regard to 
the coming elections is set forth in this pamphlet with great 
force, as the following extract will suffice to show :—‘* When 
a great principle is concerned, surely I may say the highest 
of all principles, we can have nothing to do with conse- 
— I cannot allow questions of expediency to be raised. 

hen a squadron of cavalry receive an order to rush upon 
what seems to be certain destruction, they obey it to a man; 
hesitation would be irretrievable a. If the principles or 
the doctrines of the Established Church really are, as Dis- 
senters say they are, unscriptural, the laws of the land are un- 
scriptural, for every doctrine the Episcopal clergy are required 
to teach, every formulary they are compelled to use, and every 
ministerial thing they do, is ‘part and parcel of the common 
law.’ If a poor soldier can implicitly obey au ordcr, shall a 
Christian Dissenter do less for his Bible, according as he pro- 
fesses to understand it? Surely not; under such circum- 
— calculations upon future consequences cannot be per- 

t ” 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 6d., 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., on the PRESENT STATE of 
the CHURCH QUESTION. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


ASES of BELIEF: an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Recognised Facts and Principles. By EDWARD MIALL.£ 
** We are very glad to recognise and to thank a leading Non- 
conformist for a worthy contribution to the vast body of 
Christian evidences,” Guardian. 
“The principles of this book underlie every successful 
answer to modern unbelief, and they are here presented in a 


_ shape which makes them easily accessible.”—Christian Speo- 


tator. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d., 
HE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


EDWARD MIALL. 


None of our readers who are acquainted with his previous 
works will require to be told that the present volume is tem- 
perately and effectively written, and is well worthy of a careful 
perusal.” —Spectator. 

„A noble work, which deserves a place in the house of every 
ten-pounder in the kingdom.”—Christian Spectator. 

A valuable contribution to political, and still more to 
religious literature.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“On this science the author has long been a recognited pre- 

tor; and the intelligence, calmness, and fairness with 
which topics relating to it are treated in this volume, furnish 
abundant evidence as to his competency to the office he has 
assumed.”—Brftish Quarterly Review. b 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Fsop. 8 vo, toned paper, 28. 6d. Ninth Edition, 
with additions, 


HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS. By A. 
L. WARING, 

„These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be the 
effusions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and highly appreciating its blessings. The writer is 
evidently one who deeply communes with her own heart, and 
who cannot be satisfied unless she realises the joys of com- 
munion with her Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful sim- 
plicity in the composition of the Hymns, which renders the 

rusal of them as pleasing as it is profitable.”—British 

others’ Magazine. 
A Cheap Edition, in paper, price ls. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopgate-street Without. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY of the ORIGIN of the DOC- 
TRINES of WATER BAPTISM and the EUCHARIST, 
and their Jewish and Heathen Origin delineated, in Profane 
and Ecclesiastical History, Church Councils, & %. By JoHN 
RAWLINGS. | 
„Mr. Rawlings takes his stand upon the broad principle 
that all ceremonial observances of any kind are alien to the 
spirit of the Christian dispensation.”—Dial. 


London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. | 


— 


Now ready, with 13 Plates and 70 Wood Engravings, Vol. I., 
8vo, cloth, 218., 


Ves QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of SCIENCE, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL ARTICLES : 


THE COAL RESOURCES of GREAT BRITAIN. Epwarp 
Hot, B A., F. G. S., Geological Survey. 

THE ATLANTIC DNEP.SEA BED and its DENIZENS. Dr. 
G. C. WALLion, F. L S. 

THE ATLANTIC CABLE and its TEACHINGS. WX. 
Crookes, F. R. 8. 

THE LATE EARTHQUAKE, and EARTHQUAKES GENE. 
RALLY. RongRT Mattet, C. E., F. R. S. 

LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION by MAGNETO-ELEC- 
TRICITY. Dr. J. H. GLAbsroxxk, F. R. S. 

THE CONSERVATION of FORCE APPLIED to PHYSI- 
OLOGY. Part I.—The Relation of Light and Heat to the 
Vital Forces of Plants. Part II.— The Relation of Light and 
Heat to the Vital Forces of Animals. Dr. W. B. Car- 
PENTER, F. R. S. 

THE REPUTED FOSSIL MAN of NEANDERTHAL, Prof. 
Kina, Queen's University, Ireland. 

THE MAMMALS of MADAGASCAR. Dr. Scrater, M. A., 
F. R. S., Secretary of the Zoological Society. N 

THE SOLAR SPOTS. Sir J. W. F. Herscuet, Bart, K. H., 
D.C. L., F. R. . 

STEAM NAVIGATION: its Rise, Progress, and Prospeots. 
MARTIN SAMUELSON, Member of the Iustitute of Civil Eu- 
gineers. 

THE FOSSIL SKULL CONTROVERSY: Human Crania 
allied in Anatomical Characters to the Engis and Neander- 
thal Skulls. WILLIAM Turner, M. B., Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, F. R. S. E. 

ON MILK, and DAIRY ARRANGEMENTS. Dr. Ava. 
VorwKer, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS of the MOON’S SURFACE. 
JaMES NaSMYTH. 

GUN COTTON. J. Scorr Russett, C. E, F. R. S. 


BRACKISH WATER FOSSILS of CRETE. H. M. JENKINS, 
F.G.8., Assistant-Secretary, Gevlogical Society. 


THE HISTORY and USES of the OPTHALMOSCOPE, T. 
NuUNNELEY, F. R. C. S E. 


ACCLIMATIZATION. Corn BERT CoLLinawoop, M. A., M. B. 
Oxon., F. L. 8 

COPPER MINING in TUSCANY. D. T. Ansrep, F. R. S. 

* ae LIGHT and HEAT. Batrourn Srrwanr, M. A., 


= SOURCE of LIVING ORGANISMS, James SamvELson, 
itor. 


THE FORMATION of CHORAL. Prof. TR. Lacaze Du- 
THIERS, Paris. 


THE CONSTRUCTION and MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
of SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES. Wittsam Farr- 
BAIRN, C. E., LL. D., F. R. S. 


THE PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS of the ELEMENTS, Dr. 
WILLI ODL, F. R. S., sec. Ch. Soc. 


THE BUTTERFLIES of MADAGASCAR. RoLAN D Trimen, 
Cape Town, Memb. Ent. Soc. Lond. 


John Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Fourteen Volumes for 288., published at 7/. A few remaining 
Sets of Kitto’s Journal. 


'HE JOURNAL of SACRED 
LITERATURE, comprising an extensive Series of 
Original Contributions by Writers of Eminence on Topics con- 
nected with the Higher Departments of Theological Science. 


| Fourteen Volumes, forming a distinct series, extending from 


April, 1855, to December, 1861, edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Burcess, may be had, during a limited period, at the above 
price. 
„ The Work is in the Original Paper Binding. 
William Wesley, English and Foreign Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher, Paternoster-row, London, 


Now ready, Series I., The Church of Jerusalem,” fscp., 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


1 CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS: 
LECTURES on the ACTS of the APOSTLES, By C. J. 
VAUORAN, D. D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


Macmillan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


TEE MUSICAL MONTHLY, aud 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
NOVEMBER. One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
PIANOFORTE PIECE : SCHUMANN'S “ ARABESQUES.” 
Heavily Hit. A Novel. By Valerie St. James. 
The Wife’s Plot. A Tale. 
The Watchers of the Dead. A. Tale. By H. Clarke. 
Hand and Glove. A Novelette. By L. H. F. Du Terreaux. 
Child of the Sun. A Romance. By Henry Farnie. 
Poetry, Charades, Chess, Miscellanea. 


Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Just published (834 pages), price 7s, 6d, 


A POETICAL .CHRONOLOGY and COM- 
PENDIUM of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, containing the Dynasties of the Early British and 
Roman Periods, and a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe, from Egbert down to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


Also a Third Edition, price 2s., of 


A POETICAL GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE and EPITOME of the ART of 
RHETORIC. 


“ This book is well worth its price.” — Educational Times. 


„»The book will supply both help and amusement.”—Chris- 
tian Witness. 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 


2 in the IS. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
„ BOOKS and MAG ES purchssed at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C, 
PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Car 
any Railway Station in England. roe 
Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


price. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


PHOTOGRAPHTO STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
STREET, W. (Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
aphy. Copies, Enlargementa, or Reductions made from Glaas, 
aper, or Daguerreotype Portraits. Album Portraite, 38. 6d, ; 
or 10 for 108. 6d. 


— 


— 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
October, 1864. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FOR DECEMBER. 


ARL of DERBY —The ILIAD of HOMER 
Rendered into English Blank Verse. Two Vols. 8vo, : 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, Illustrated hy a 

Plain Explanatory Commentary, and Authentic Views 

of Sacred Places, from Sketches aud Photographs. Rdited by 

— 2 Cnonrox aud Rev. BASL Jones. Two Vols, 
crown svo, 


IEORGE GROTE, F.R.S.—PLATO, and the 
VX OTHER COMPANIONS of SOCRATES. Three 


IR CHARLES LYELL—ELEMENTS of 

GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and 

its Inhabitants, A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 


EAN STANLEY—A SECOND SERIES 
of LECTURES on the JEWISH CHURCH Samuel to 
the Captivity. Maps. 8vo. 


ARL GREY—PARLIAMENTARY Go. 

VERNMENT, with Suggestions for the Improvement of 

our Representative System, aud au Examinatiou of the Reform 
Bills of 1859 aud 61. 8vo. 


N. LIVINGSTONE—The ZAMBESI and 
its Tributaries; 1858-64. By Davip and CuARLRS 
Livincsrone. Map and Illustrations vo. 


IR BULWER LYTTON, Bart.—POEMS, 


New Edition. Post 8vo. 


B. TYLOR—RESEARCHES into the 
e EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND. and the DE. 
VELOPMENT of CIVILISATION. [Illustratious. Svo. 


ENERALSir EDWARD CUST—LIVES of 

the WARRIORS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

who have COMMANDED FLEETS and ARMIES before the 
ENEMY. Svo. 


OM TAYLOR—LIFE and TIMES of Sir 

JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With Notices of his Contempo- 

raries. Commenced by the late O. R. LXSLIE, R.A. Portraits, 
Two Vols, 8vo. 


EV. JOHN MILLS—NABLOUS and the 
MODERN SAMARITANS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


ROFESSOR KERR — The ENGLISH 

GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE: being Practical Hints for its 

Pian and Arrangement. Adapted to Various Ranks and For- 
tunes, from the Villa to the Palace. Plans and Views. 8vo. 


EV. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D.— 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
Map. Post 8vo. 


B. SHAW.—CHOICE SPECIMENS of 
e ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief 
English Writers. Edited by Wm. Smitu, LL.D. Post 8vo. 


ADY COWPER’S DIARY while Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 1714-1720. 
New Edition, Portrait. 8vo. 


Johu Murray, Albe marle-street. 


TAX QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
. CCXXXII., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS ; 

1, The French in Cochin China and Cambodia. 

2. Workmen’s Benefit Societies. 

8. Venetian State Papers. 

4. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

5. Health of the Army in India. 

6. Photography. 

7. Jehn Gibson Lockhart. 

8. Sir Jas. Wilde on a Digest of Laws. 

9. Dr. Newman's Apologia. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Price 5a. cloth extra, or by Post 5s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY 
F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 
1% These are in every way excellent sermons.”—Spectator. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Carriage - free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Pee SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 

gorgeously Illustrated in a series of 27 Plates, by W. -_ 
G. AupsLey, Elegantly bound. Published at 121. 12s., 10“. 
10s., and 8l. 88.; now reduced to 61. 6s., 4l. 148. 6d., and 3l. 
13s. 6d. Detailed Prospectuses and Catalogues gratis and post- 
free. 

London: S. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England), E.C. 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


ROBERTS'S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 


LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, me 
NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-presses by th 
Rev. G. Cnolv, LL. D., published at 71. 7s, 90., 10l. 103, — 
111 118.; now reduced to 21. 18s., 31. 10s., 4l., and 41. 108. 
Detailed Prospeotus and Catalogues gratis aud post free. ; 

London: S. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back © 
the Bank of England), E. C. 


TRANCE TALES f/om HUMBLE LIFE. 
By Jonx AsHwortH. One Penny esck in Packets, 
1s. ; cloth, 18. 6d. | 5 
New Series. —-MOTHER3.—TWENTY POUNDS.— 
WELL.—MY UNCLE.—OLD ADAM.—ELLEN WILLIAMS, 
&o., &o. 
ee W. Bremner and Co. London: F. Pitman. 


1 


— 


t 

Published by ARTHUR MIALL, at No. 18, Bouverier street. 

. London; and Printed by RoBERt 1 
Bunr, Holborn-hill, London.— Wednesday, Nov. 2, 1864. 


